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STATE REFORM SCHOOL. 


Mr. Editor :—It has been stated in the jour- 
nals of the city that a large proportion of those 
sent to the Reform School is on conviction of 
stubbornness, froth which fact an inference is 
drawn thet the institution will soon overflow, 
and some may be led to suppose that offence too 
inconsiderable to merit so severe animadversion. 
This establishment has been brought into life by 
the munificence and public spirit of our best 
citizens, and adopted and placed on a firm foun- 
cation by the State sovereignty, and it now 





i i i eternity, 
é yint of moral promise, among | 
stands first, in pc P | seekers of wealth, power, pleasure, and all the 


the charitable institutions with which Massachu- | 


struck by intemperance. There is no mourning 
in the Jand, and can be no mourning, caused by 
the raging pestilence, so deep aad bitter as that 
caused by the raging sin that brings pollution 
and death to the soul of the world. 

The sorrow of the widow at the grave of her 
husband is no such sorrow as that of the wife by 
her desolate hearth, made desolate by her hus- 
band’s accursed indulgence in strong drink. The 
peril of the land from the pestilence, and the 
wasting of its strength and beauty by its rav- 
ages, are as nothing compared with its peril 
from the poisoned fountains of intemperance 
that deluge the earth with their streams; and 
could these streams be dried up, could these 
fountains be closed through the warning voice 
of this swift destroyer, and the sorrow and be- 
reavement it brings in its train; I say again, it 
would not be too costly a discipline to mankind, 
We may reasonably hope that it will have some 
influence to this end, that many will be re- 
formed, and that many who have been unmoved 
by other consideration, will not be insensible to 
this loud testimony of providence against the 
danger to a community of allowing, fostering, 
encouraging intemperance by its customs and 
its laws, Bot the temperance of which I speak 
as one of the lessons of righteausness enforced 
by the judgment or visitation of Ged, is com- 
prehensive. It includes right habits of mind 
and heart as well as of body ; the control of all 
the affections, as well as of all the appetites. 
By temperance I mean a just estimate of this 
world, and of the things of this world, and our 
interest in them, and a pursuit of them strictly 
proportionate to their worth, and subordinate to 
the high interests of the soul, of heaven and 
As creatures of earth, lovers of gain, 





}elemenis of earthly bappiness, are we not all 


setts abounds. Every individual in the cub’ | indemperate,— guilty of an intensity of devotion, 


munity has an interest in the success of such an 


enterprize. consequently its operations and man- | 


agement should be well understood. Stubborn- 
ness is a statute offence, and appertains more 
immediately to infant transgressors; yet it is 
the gateway, opening to immeasurable ill con- 
sequences in after life; early care may easily 
close this avenue, and plant the rose where 
otherwise the thorn must forever dwell. 
Disobedience to patents, the chief corner 


stone ici ® } ° ° 
sione 2f a vicious life; truancy, the deadly } €mn emphasis, bids us love not the wor!d, nor 


and an ardor of pursuit, unworthy creatures 
who are heirs of heaven, and altogether dispro- 
| portionate to our brief sojourn here, and the 
| frail tenure by which we hold our earthly good ¢ 
| Our ambition, our pride, our vanity, our avarice, 
| our anxious and eager thirst for honors that fade, 
for pleasures that are fleeting, for wealth, that 
(death strikes from our grasp,—do not these 
'need to be checked! and does not God, speak- 
jing with special distinctness from out this dark 
cloud, bid us check them, Oh that we might 
| learn this Je-son of temperance, and give heed 
to the providence which ever, but now with sol- 


enemy of mental training, harbingers of crime | the things of the world. 


and falsehood with their appalling appendages, 
flow from stubbornness as their commen source. 
Idlers and wanderers from home, regaraless of 
parental restraint, readily yield to the tempta- | 
tions which city shops, full of dainties charming 
to the eye, and country gardens with their varied | 
fruit, must ever be within their reach ; Little pil-| 
and the ascent from theft to robbery is easy and | 
almost a matter of course. 

in most of the cases complained of, and which 
result in conviction, parents make the complaints | 
upon the grounds that they have lost their con- | 
trol over their child, that they send them to} 
school, bat that they send themselves into the) 
fields, and waste their school hours in acts of | 
idleness or sinful depredations. I think it not| 
far from the truth to say, that in a majority of} 
the convictions connected» with the Reform 
School, petty larceny has been proved upon the) 
boys, independent of stubbornness ; acts sufficient | 
of themselves to make them proper subjects of 
the school. The great end in view is the refor- | 
mation of wayward and unmanageable boys, | 
and when reformed to preserve them in the 
right path. Courts will exercise sound discre- 
tion upon this matter, and guard the record as 
much as possible from unaecessary opprodiious 
terms, which may be sought out by the envious, 
and used as a reproach to wound the feelings of 
parents, and might tend to break down the spirit 
of the reformed and causo a relapse. 
record bears upon its face nothing of harsher 








|“My father,” said he, ‘is just gone. 


|assured me | was welcome. 





EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 
(From H. R. Stanley, £sq. in the National Era.) 


The iron poet of Sheffield, like the Ayrshire 
ploughman, he sprung trom the working class. 
Like him, his songs are the lays of labor. But, 
ulike him, his muse did pot draw her inspiration 
from the breath of the open fields, perfumed with 
daisies and adorned with hawthorn, but from the 
hot atmosphere of furnaces, mnging with the 
clang of anvils and the hoarse grating of machin- 
ery. Burne was the bard of yeomen. Extiorr 
is the bard of artisans. Both have touched the 
deepest chords of human feeling, and waked 
echves that shall vibrate till human hearts cease 
to pulsate. Wandering a few years ago in the 
subarbs of Sheffield, ny eye fell upon a building, 
blackened with the blackest smoke of that most 
sombre town, whose front showed a sign run- 
ning, I think, thas : Edsott ¢ Co's Iron and 
Steel Warchouse.’’ 1 inquired of a young man, 
dressed in a frock, with iron rust and 
coal dust, for the head of the establishment. 
You will 
find him at his house yonder.” | repaired thither. 
The “Corn Law Rhymer’’ stood on the thresb- 
old, in his stocking teet, holding a coarse pair 
of shoes in his hand. His frank “* Walk in,”’ 
1 had just left the 
residence of Montgomery. The transition could 
hardly be greater than from James Moutgomery 
w Ebenezer Elliott. The former was polished 
in his manners, exquisitely neat in his personal 
appearance, and his bland conversation never rose 
above a calm level except once, when he spoke 
with an indignation that years had not abated of 
his double imprisonment in York Castle, fur the 


If the | Utterance, first in verse and then in prose, of lib- 


eral and humane sentiments, which offended the 
Government. And now | was confronted with 


sound than stubbornness,—a reformed life, and |a berly irou-monger, rapid in speech, glowing 
fixed habits of virtae, will soon cast over it the with enthusiasm, putting and answering a dozen 


shadows of oblivion. A MaaistratTe. 





THE COMPARATIVE DESOLATION BY THE 
PESTILENCE AND INTEMPERANCE- 

[From Rev. S. K. Lothrop’s sermon on the 
Presidential Fast Day, published by request io 
the Daily Advertiser. ] 

Let me briefly allude to some of the lessons 
of righteousness which it seems designed to 
teach, and which if faithfully Jearned and ap- 
plied, its moral ends will be accomplished and 
its mission Cease. 

Ist. Temperance. Is not this one of the les- 
sons of righteousness which this ‘* judgment,” 
this visitation of Gud seems specially designed 
to teach! and is there not need that the Jesscn 
be learned? But by temperance Ido not mean 
simply freedom from intoxication and drunken- 
ness, though it must be admitted that through 
this pestilence the finger of God seems to point 
with peculiar distinctness to the condemnation 
of that vice. The intemperate are not its only 
victims. Far from it; but they are among ‘11s 
first and most prominent, and of the few facts 
or laws in relation to it that have been ascer- 
tained, this is the most distinct and clear—that 


questions at a breath, evlogizing American re- 
publicanism and denouncing British aristocracy, 
throwing saicasms atthe Duke of Wellington, 
aud annointing General Jackson with the oil of 
flattery, pouring out a flood of racy talk about 
Church Establishments, Biddle and the Bank, 
| poetry, politics, the price of iron and the price 
}of corn, while ever and anon he thrust his damp 
| feet into the embers, acd hung his wet shoes ou 
the grateto dry. A much shorter interview 
than I enjoyed would be sufficient to prove, even 
if their works were forgotten, that of the two 
Sneflield poets, Elliott's grasp of intellect was 
much the stronger, his genius far more the 
buoyant and elastic. Yet has the milder bard 
done and suffered much for civil and religious 
liberty. Butthe stronger! Not corn law re- 
pealeis only, but all Brixons who moisten their 
scanty bread with the sweat of the brow, are 
largely indebted to his inspiring Jays for the 
mighty bound which the laboring mind of Eng- 
land has taken in our day. Some of his poems 
are ainong the rarest and purest gems that shine 
on the sacred mount. O:hers are as rugged, 
aye, and as strong, as the iron bars in his own 
warehouse. ‘They break out in denunciations 
of privileged tyrants and titled extortioners, that 
sound like the echoes ofa Hebrew prophet. The 
genius that animates and the humanity that 
warms every line, carry them where more fasti- 





a the human frame, the most exciling or pre- 
disposing cause of an attack is habits of drunk- | 
enness or the excessive use of stimulants. 
Among persons addicted to these habits, hove | 
its ravages been most fearful, there has it struck | 
down most speedily and with least hope of help | 
from man. Indeed, some have maintained, with | 
a force of reasoning not to be despised and with 
& power of eloquence it was difficult to resist, 
that probably the specific, the grand ultimate 
desiga of this pestilence, was to arrest the pro- 
gress of intemperance and arouse the world to a 
Geeper Sense of the horrors and sufferings caused 
by this vice, I canng; say that I am prepared 
: = rays large qualifications, so broad 
Qf assertion as this ;—bur th j 
this were its great, specific rexk in Coe 
be too costly a discipline for man\ing did it ef- 
fect its object and banish intemperance from the 
world. The assertion may seem a 8tions one 
yet I verily believe that the statistics of the ping 
things, could they be ascertained, would fully 
sustain it, that all the wve and sorrow caused 
by the cholera, are as nothing compared with | 
the woe and sorrow caused by intemperance, 
in a moral point, there are no scenes exhibited 
by this pestilence, even in its fiercest ravages, 
sv dreadful, so humiliating, so full of bitterness 
and shame and sorrow, as the scenes in the 
haunts and hovels of intemperance. Go to the 
‘addest home and the saddest heart made sad 
‘nd desolate by the pestilence, and you shall 
‘it bright and joyous as heaven, compared 
“"h thousands of homes and hearts upen which 
‘Meroperance bas brought its years of agony and 
ame and suffering. . 
bv hen a short sickness and a sudden death 
tc srt upon the boca of fay there 
13 always rich consolation cad a al ee ee oa 
if the memory of the de d S beeen tes 
Whete is the consolatio ae vel a 
safes a ion or the hope of a family 
tl & 'or years,—it may be long, lon 

irough the lntempera: f fi an, 
Death con san perance of one of ils members. 

Strike no blow at the joy and peace 








dious and frizid productions would rever find 
their way. Elliott has been called harsh and 
vindictive. He may be pardoned for hating ia- 
stitutions which seduce every fourth man to beg- 
gary, whilé a great heart beats in his bosom. 
Against meanness and oppression, his muse has 
rung out battle songs, charged with indignation, 
cefiance, sarcasm, and contempt; but, into the 
ears of the lowly and wan sons of toil, it has 
breathed the sweetest murmurs of sympathy, 
consolation, andhope. The key which unlocks 
his harmony he has furnished in these sharp 
lines : 


“For thee, my country, thee, dol perform, 

Sternly, the duty of a man born tree, 

Needless, though ass, and wolf, aud venom’d worm, 
Shake ears and fangs, with brandished bray, at me.” 





OBSTACLES TO THE SPREAD OF THE GOS- 
PEL IN CHINA. 


We have seen no account that so clearly ex- 
hibited the difficulties in the way of propagating 
the Gospel among the Chinese, as the following 
from Ho-Sun, one of the colporters of the Lon- 
don Tract Society. Bat where even one Chi- 


nese has been converted, these it is demonstrat- 
ed that others can be. 


Having arisen on the morning of the 16th, I 
prayed to God that he would protect me, wheth- 
er I were on sea or on land, and that he would 
preserve me from temptations to which 1 might 
be exposed from the people of the world who 
were travelling with me. Having done this, I 
proceeded to open the Bibles which [| had (prob- 
ably individual Gospels,) and having given every 
man a copy, | read a passage, and then proceed- 
ed to explain the Three Character Primer. and 
the Ten Commandments. ['irst, I made con- 
fession of my sins, and told how [ myself had 
formerly worshipped idols and broken the com- 
mandments, provoking the wrath of the great 
and righteous God, who might justly have 





of a family 2 heavy, so destructive as that 


thrown me into hell, to be punished forever ; 


and how, after hearing the troth of Jesus for a 
long time, I was renewed by the Holy Ghost, 
being convinced of my sinfulness, and repenting 
and changing my former practices, so that now 
I trusted in Jesus for the pardon of my sins, and 
was no longer afraid of perishing, but looked 
for everlasting hfe. After this 1 put the ques- 
tion to them whether they had not broken the 
ten commandments. No one answered, till a 
passenger from one of thé cabins shouted ovt, 
**Renegade, you are no more a Chinaman; you 
have become a foreign devil.”’ 

**T have entered,” I replied, ‘‘ the religion of 
our heavenly Father, and not the religion of 
foreigners. He is the Father of our souls, and 
the Father of the souls of alli men. He daily 
preserves, and sustains, and produces all things 
for our nourishment. All mankind should em- 
brace his religion, and should Jove him with all 
their soul, and mind, and strength, and should 
love their neighbors as themselves.”’ 

“ Where is your goodness!” cried the man, 
“You err in the very foundation. Your parents 
begat you, and yet after their death you wil) not 
worship them. Yoo are nothing different from 
a beast. How dare you compare your doctrines 
with those of our Confucius, who says, ‘serve 
your parents according to the rules while they 
are alive, bury them according to the rules when 
they are dead, and afterwards sacrifice to them 
according to the rules?’ From the emperor to 
the peasant, all honor Confucius as the teacher.” 

I answered, ‘‘ Confucius himself has said, 
‘We know not life; how then can we know 
about death?’ -It is plain that the knowledge of 
Confucius was limited, and that he is not to be 
compaied with Jesus.”’ 

As soon a8 I had uttered these words, my ep- 
ponent burst into a storm of reviling, saying he 
would have me before some college, and beat 
me before the hall of Confucius, Trusting, 
however, in the Holy Spirit to protect me, I 
boldly said, *‘ Jesus 1s not asage. He is the 
only begotten Son of God, who compassiona- 
ting mankind, came down from heaven to earth. 
He became a man, being born of a virgin ; and 
after living thirty years upon earth, he went 
about in every place, preaching and teaching, 
and for three years doing many miracles in Ju- 
dea. Many of the people believed in him; but 
the Pharisees, through envy, plotted against his 
life. and nailed him to the cross, where he died.”’ 

“Jesus was able indeed to work miracles!” 
said the man. “ Where was his miraculous 
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power when he allowed himself to be taken?” 

I replied, ‘Seven hundred years and more 
before Jesus came into the world, the prophet 
Isaiah had foretold that he should come from 
heaven to earth to suffer for men, and to shed 
his precious blood to atone for sin, so that all 
who believed on him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” While I was speaking the 
same man inturrupted me, crying, “ Apostate, 
you are a foreign ! and as if that were not 
enough, you come here, and try to seduce others. 
[ will not suffer you again to epeak.’’ ~ With 
this he was joined by another, who shouted out, 
** Here is this apostate preaching Jesus, and of- 
fending against our China’s Gods! Becanse of 
this, the wind is adverse to us, and trade is 
becoming dull, and times hard.’’ More of the 
company joined in this clamor; but I put my 





trust in the Holy Spirit, and besought them ‘o | 


kneel down with me upon the deck, and | would 


| pray the Saviour to send usa favorable wind. 


They were earaged, however, at the proposal, 
and srid, abusively, ** You believe in Jesus your- 
self, and would you have us also follow you, and 
kneel down and worship him'’ They then 
proceeded to talk of throwing me into the se1; 
but | said that Jesns was the Ruler of neaven 
and earth, and that all under heaven ought to 
serve him. To this the man who had first al- 
tacked me replied, ‘‘We Chinese worship the 
gods of China, 
sus; but what have we to do with hun?’ and 
all again talked cunfusedly, threatening to throw 
me into the sea. At this time I felt happy aud 


These foreigners worship Je- | 


Showers and rain have however fallen within 
the last three days,—sufficient, it is hoped, to 
revive a little the drooping vegetation, and to 
check, at least, the ravages of the fires. 





From the Foreign Correspondence of the Boston Post. ] 
REV. THOMAS DICK. 


During the time I have been in this vicinity, 
and also at my visit at Dundee, | have enjoyed 
the society of the distinguished Dr. Dick. We 
had corresponded for near ten years; and you 
may suppose I met him with a high degree of 
pleasure. The doctor is over seventy, and en- 
joying a green old age. He is not rich in this 
world's goods, but he enjoys a small income 
that serves tn support him and his family in tol- 
erable circumstances. He has a good library of 
books, an ubservatory @n the top of his house, 
and he keeps eight or ten telescopes, We ex- 
amined the moon, in different phases; saw Jupi- 
ter’s rings and the féur moons, and the belts of 
Saturn. In the village of Port on Craig, on the 
opposite side of the river, we could tell the time 
of day by a clock in an old church tower, 
though several miles distant. For terres‘rial 
objects, afar off, he uses his large refracting tel- 
escope, with a terrestrial power. One would 
hardly suppose, from his unassuming manners 
and unpretending mode of life, that he had 
written scientific and religious works that have 
given instruction and pleasure to a larger num- 
ber of readers than perhaps any living author. 
Such I believe is the case. Within my own ac- 
quaintance, some men of a high order of intel- 
lect have become converted to a belief of the 
immortality of the soul, by reading his ** Phi- 
losophy of a Future State.’’ His ** Mental Ii- 
Jumination and Moral [mprovement of Mankind”’ 
should be translated into every language in the 
world ; and the ‘‘Christian Philosopher” and 
‘* Philosophy of Religion” will convey lessons 
of wisdom to millions of readers long after tho 
hand that wrote them has mouldered to du t. 
The British government gives five or six thou- 
sand dollars annually in pensions to literary 
men whose circumstances are low, but in the 
wisdom of the rulers, enough like the Hooks, 
the Blanchards, and the Jerrolds can be found ; 
the ephemera of the day, who are more worthy 
of pensions, because they have played the cour- 
tier, and spent their money in dissipation! If 
posthamous fame is worth any thing, then after 
one or two ages have passed, the record of 
kings, lords and commons, will exist only ‘in 
dull cold marble,”’ ‘* where no mention of them 
more shall be heard ;’’ while thousands ‘ shal! 
rise up to speak his name, and cal! him blessed.” 
His works nave had a large circulation in this 
country, but larger in America, where the 
masses are more in the habit of reading. He 
has written the following :—‘‘ Philosophy of 
Religion,” “Christian Philosopher,” ** Philos- 
ophy of a Future Siate,’’ “* Mental I!lumina- 
tion,” &c., ** Essay on Covetousness.”’ * Ce- 
| lestial Scenery,’ ‘* Sidereal Heavens,’’ ‘* The 
Practical Astronomer,” ** {he Solar System,” a 
work on the ** Atmosphere,”’ and numerous pa- 
pers contributed to scientific and religious jowr- 
nals. ] am not aware that he is at present en- 
gaged in any work that he intends to publish. 
In fact I know that he is not. He has lately 
suffered severely from one or two attacks of in- 
| fluenza and fever ; though now he is enjoying a 
tolerable degree of healih. ‘The best edition of 
his entire works that is published in America is 
the edition by E, C. & J. Biddle, of Philadel- 
phia,in nine volumes. The doctor resides at 
| Broughty Ferry, « village of some three thou- 
sand inhabitants, three miles below Dundee, on 
the north side of the river Tay. In person the 
doctor is rather small; almvst five feet seven 
inches in height. His conversation is decidedly 
| Scotch, as*he is a Scotchman by birth. He is 
, much beloved by his neighbors, goes into con- 
| vivial meetings, talks politics, tells stories and 
| listens to them, joins in games with the young ; 








| contorted in my heart, and was not at all afraid | chucks the pretty girls under the chin, roams 
lof them; so that from morning to evening we | ®>toad in the fields, studying the works of Na- 


| 
| 
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kept discussing, while I endeavored meekly to 
auswer all their railing. 

Next day one man took up the Three Charac- 
ter Primer, and read till he came to the words, 
** All power and authority are in his hands.”’ 
He asked me what they meant, When I told him 


| ** Heaven above is ruled by Jesus; the earth 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 


beneath, with all its kingdoms, their rulers 
their sages, and their worthies, is also ruled by 
Jesus.”’ 
was our Confucius ruled?’’ “Confucius,” | 
said, *‘was sent into the world by God, to teach 
the Chinese people he was ruled by God.” 
Another man was listening to oar conversation, 
and bere shouted out, “Our Chinese Confucius 
was the most holy and most worthy. Do you 
say that he was ruled by Jesus of the foreign 
kingdom?” ‘The rest hearing this, came round 
us, and talking altogether, they proposed, to 


| direct the boat to Nam Hoy, and take me before 





a mandarin, to be beaten. God prevented them, 
however, from executing this purpose; and 
though they never ceased reviling and abusing 
me, he brought us that day to Canton, without 
their being permitted to do me any harm. 





NATURE SIGHING THROUGHOUT HER 
WORKS. 

[We copy the following from the Editorial 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Recorder, of Aug. 
15. The scene is Lake Cnuamplain and its 
coasts. ] 

The direfal scourge which is working its 
deadiy mission through the country has paralyzed 
business as thoroughly as in the marts of com- 
merce ;—vessels lie idle at the wharves, or do a 
precarious and unremunerative business, and the 
fires of furnaces and forges are suffered to go out. 
‘The magnificent steamers, which for their safety 
and comfurt have been so tung the admiration of 
travellers, carry but few passengers, and one of 
them, the Whitehall, Capt. Lathrop, more than 
once made familiar to the readers of the Record- 
er, was last Saturday withdrawn from service 
tillthe return of better times. The United 
Siates, Capt. Davis, has become a night boat io 
the place of the Whitehall, and the Saranac, 
Capt. Brainerd, hitherto running between Bur- 
lington and St. Albans, will hereafter run be- 
tween the latter place and Whitehall, thus fur- 
nishing a day boat thus far three times a week. 
The Francis Saitus, Capt. Chapman, wiil be 
the only day boat running through to St. Jonn’s, 
and she will leave Whitehall on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays,—a fact which plea- 
sure-seekers thiough the Lake should be carefu} 
to bear in mind.—Nor do business and travel 
furnish the sole occasions of gloom. A drought 
of great severity has thorough!y parched the 
soil, and destroyed the hopes of the farmer, who 
looks furward to the approaching winter with 
many apprehensions. Indeed, I have never in my 
life witnessed so thorough a paralysis upon vege- 
tation,—cora shrivelled and yellow, potatoes 
dwarfed, and even trees in the forest { have seen 
in some cases dropping their leaves dried and 
dead. Add to this, to complete the melancholy 
pictare, the fires which have spread through the 
wide forests on the western shore of the Lake, 
frum Whitehall, where I first saw them stretch- 
ing along the distant heights like melancholy 
beacon lights, to Clinton county, on the borders 
of Canada,—now prostrating the finest timber, 
now running over tracts reserved for fuel, and 
now invading fields of grass and grain, and even 

ring showers of sparks and cinders on barns 
and dwellings. Daring a week’s sojourn at 
Westport, I never had a clear view of the moun- 
tains, so wide-spread and dense was the smoke; 
the rising and setting sun and mocn wore a hue 
of uawonted lividness, and on moooless nights 
the steamboats have sometimes been unpat.e to 
find their way through the darkened atmosphere, 


The man further asked, **By whom | 


| ture, calculates eclipses, ogies Venas and the 
| moon through his lung telescope, and now and 
|then preaches the gespel. fe belongs to that 
branch of the Presbyterian charch termed ** In- 
| Cependents” He supports an aged sister and 
| several grandchildren. Mrs. Dick, his ** betier- 

I need 


half,'’ is a middle aged, agreeable lady. 
| not add that the doctor’s life is a most unblem- 
All who know him are his friends 


| i-hed one. 

| He takes much interest in America, and thinks 

| we are destined to be the leading nation of the 

world. He has long desired to go to America, 
and some expected to during this summer; but 


sickness and declining years have prevented, 





REY. J. A- JAMES’S CONVERSION. 


If the present lecturer, says the Rev. J. A. 
James, has a right to consider himself a real 
Christian—if he has been of any service to his 
fellow creatures, and has attained to any useful- 
ness in the Charch of Christ, he owes itin the 
way of means and instrumentality to the sight 
of a companion, who slept inthe same room 
with hit, bending his knees in prayer on retiring 
to rest. That scene, so unostentatious, and yet 
so unconcealed, roused mv slumbering conscience, 
sentan arrow tomy heart: for though I had 
been religiously educated, | had restrained prayer 
and cast off the fearof G d ;ny conversion to 
God followed, and soon afterward my entrance 
upon College studies for the work of the minis- 
try. Nearly half a century* has rolled away 
since then, with all its multitadinous events; but 
that little chamber, that humble couch, that pray- 
ing youth, are still present to my imagination, 
and will never be fergotren, even amidst the 
splendour of heaven, and through the ages of 
eternity. 








(Translated from the French for the Catholic Observer. } 
DESCRIPTION OF CALIFORNIA. 
FROM a MEMOTR. 

Concerning the missions newly established in California, 
by the fathers of the Society of Jesus; presented to the 
Royal Council of Guadalaxara at Mexico, on the 10th 
of February in the year 1702, by Father Francis Marie 
Picolo, a member of the same society, and one of the 
first founders of this mission, 


My Lorps,—lIt is in obedience to the orders 
with which you honored me, some days ago, 
that I am adout to render you an exact and faith- 
ful account of the discoveries and establishments 
which we (Father John Marie de Salvatierra 
and myself) have made during our residence of 
about five years in this vast region. 

We embarked during the month of October, 
in the year 1697, and crossed the sea which sep- 
arates California from New Mexico, under the 
auspices and protection of our Lady of Loretto, 
whose statue we carried with us. This star of 
the ocean guided us, together with all our com- 
panions, safely into port. As svon as we had 
landed, we placed the image of the Blessed Vir- 
gin in the most suitable place we could discov- 
er; and, after having decorated it as much as 
our poverty would permit, we besought this 
powerful advocate that she would be as propi- 
tious to us by land, as she had been by sea. 

The Devil, whom we were about to disturb in 
the peaceable possession of the-place over which 
he had ruled for so many ages, did every thing 
in his power to overthrow our undeitaking, and 
to prevent us from succeeding. The inhabitants 
of the country where we landed, not being able 
to discover our object of withdrawing them from 
the shades of ignorance and idolatry with which 
they were surrounded, and of aiding them in the 
affairs of their internal salvation, for there was 
no one amongst us who had any knowledge of 
their language, and they were equally ignorant 
of ours,—imagined that we had come to their 
country for the sole purpose of seizing on their 
pearl-ficheries, as it appears some persons had at- 








tempted before to do. Under this impression 
they took up arms, and rushed in hordes to our 
habitation, where there was then but a small 
number of Spaniards. The violence with which 
they attacked us, and the number of arrows and 
stones which they cast at us, were so great, that 
our fate was infallibly decided, if the Holy Vir- 
gin, who was to us an army set in order of 
battle, had not protected us. Those who were 
with us, succoured from on high, sustained 
the attack vigorously, and repulsed the enemy 
so successfully that they soon took to flight. 
The savages being rendered more tractable 
by their defeat, and seeing moreover that they 
could get nothing from us by force, sent some of 
their people as deputies to us; we received them 
amicab'y; and we svon learned enough of their 
language, to make them comprehend what had 
induced us to come into their country. These 
deputies assured their companions of the error 
into which they had fallen; so that, persuaded of 
our good intentions, they flocked in great. num- 
bers to see us, and they all testified their joy to 
learn, that we only desired to instruct them in 


but there are salt pits in which the salt is white 
and as clear as crystal, and at the same time 90 
hard that it is often necessary to break it with a 
mallet. It would bring a good price in New 
Spain, where salt is so scarce. 

_It is nearly two centuries since Califernia was 
discovered; its coasts are famous for their pearl 
fisheres; it is this which has rendered it the ob- 
ject of the most ardent desires of Europeans, 
who several times formed enterprises for estab- 
lishing settlements in it. It would certainly be 
@ great source of wealth to the king, if he would 
establish a fishery here at his own expense. 
do not doubt, besides, that mines could be found 
in many places, if they were sought for, since 
this country is in the same climate as the prov- 
inces of Chinaloa and Sonera where there are 
very rich ones. 

Actthdugh Heaven has been so liberal in re- 


gard to the Californians, and although their soil 


produces of itself, what would not grow else- 
where without much labour and trouble, still 


they make no use of the abundance or the fertili- 
ty of their country. Content with the necessaries 


our holy religion, and teach them the way wjof life, they trouble themselves little about any- 


heaven. Such happy dispositions ercouraged 
us to make ourselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the Mongui language, which is spoken in these 
regions. 

Two entire years were passed partly in study- 
ing it and partly in cathecising these people.— 
Father de Salvatierra took upon himself the 
charge of the adults, and I, that of the children. 
The assiduousness with which these youths came 
to hear the word of God, and their application 
to learn the Christian doctrine, were so great, 
that in a very short time they became perfectly 
instiucted in everything. Many asked of me 
the holy sacrament of Baptism, but with so many 
tears and such earnest entreaties, that [ did not 
think it becoming me to refuse them. Some 
sick persons and some old men who appeared 
sufficient!y instructed, also received it, we fear- 
ing lest they should die without baptism. And 
we have reason to think that God had prolonged 
the days of some of them, only to procure them 
this eccasion of salvation. There were also 
about fifty infants at the breast, who took their 
flight 10 heaven from the arms of their mothers, 
after having been regenerated in Christ, (Here 
the missionary enters into an account of their 
A postolic labors, the division of the country into 
missions, &c.} After having laid before you, my 
Lords, this account of the state of religion in this 
new colony, I will reply now, as far as | am able, 
to the other articles of the interrogation with 
which you have honored me. 1 will tell you in 
the first place, all that we have been able to re- 
mark toncerning the manners and inclinations of 
these people, the manner of living, and what 
grows tn their country. 

The situation of California, as marked on our 
ordinary charts, is sufficiently correct. During 
the summer the heat is very oppressive along | 
the sea coast, and very seldom tains ; but in the | 
interior the clime is more temperate, and the} 
heat is never excessive ; it is the same with pro- 
portion in the winter, During the rainy season, 
there is a deluge of water ; when it is passed, in 
place of rain, the dew is so abundant every morn- | 
ing, that one would think it had rained; this 
renders the earth very fertile. During the 





| ferent uses and nets for fishing. 


thing else. The interior of the country is well 
peopled, especially the northern part; and although 


the villages are generally composed of twenty, 


thirty, forty or fifty families, they have no 
houses.—The shade of the trees protects them 
from the heat of the sun during the day, and 


they make a kind of roof of the branches and 


leaves, to protect them from the bad weather 


during the night. In the winter, they shut them- 


selves up in caves which they make in the 
ground, where they remain huddled together, 
like so many beasts.—The men are entirely 
naked, at least all those we have seen. They 
bind their heads with a band made of very fine 
linen, or a kind of net-work ; they wear around 
their necks, and sometimes on their hands, differ- 
ent figures of mother of ;ea! well enough 
wrought and skilfully interlaced, with a litfle 
round fruit, nearly the same as the beads which 
we use for rosaries. Theirartns are bows, ar- 
rows, and javelins; they ahways carry them in 
their hands, either for the chase or to defend 
themselves against their enemies ; for the tribes 
ofien make war against each other. 

The women there are covered a little more 
modestly than the men, wearing from their waist 
to their knees, a kind of apron woven with reeds 
like the finest mats. They cover their shoulders 
with the skins of wild beasts, and they wear on 
their heads, like the men, bands of very fine net 
work. These bands «reso neatly made, that our 
soldiers make use of them to tie their hair; they 
have also, like the men, necklaces of mother of 
pearl, mixed with fruit stones, and of shells, 
which hang down to their waists, and bracelets 
of the same material as the necklaces. The 
most ordinary occupation of the men and women 
is spinning. ‘The thread is made of long grace 
which takes the place of flax and hemp, or of. 
some other cotton-like materials which are to be 
found in the husk of certain fruits. Of the finest 


thread they make the different ornaments of which 


I have spoken, and of the coarsest, bags for dif- 
Besides this, 
they make a kind of plate and kitchen furniture 


of quite a new style and of all sizes, with differ- 
ent herbs of which the fibres are extremely eloec 


months of April, May and June, there falls with | and stringy, and which they work with much 


the dew a kind of manna, which becomes con- 
gealed and adheres to the leaves of reeds, from 
which it may be gathered. I have tasted it 
mvself. It is of a little darker hue than sugar, but 
it is full as sweet. The climate must be healthy, 
if we judge by ourselves and those who came to 
the country with as, For during the five years 
which we have spent in this region, we have al- 
ways been in good health, notwithstanding the 
many fatigues which we have endured; and 
amongst the other Spaniards, only two died, one 
of whom, a woman, brought her death upon her- 
self by her own imprudence. 

In the advantages of extensive plains, delight- 
ful valleys, excellent pastures fit for all kinds of | 
cattle, beautiful streams of ranning water, brooks | 
and rivers whose banks are overgrown with wil- 
lows, wild roses and grape vines, California is 
not surpassed by the most. favored part of the | 
world. The rivers are pientifully stocked with 
fish, but above all they abound in a species of 
lobs:e s,which are taken and conveyed into reser- 
voirs, where they can be procured when they are 
needed. 1 have seen two or three of these 1eser- | 
voirs, which were very elegant and spacious.— | 
There is also an abundance of Xicames, which | 
are of a better taste than those eaten throughout 
Mexico. So that California may be called a | 
very fertile country. Mescales* are found upon | 
the mountains the whole year round, also large | 
pistachio nuts of different species, and figs of | 
various colors. The trees are beautiful, and} 
among others that which the Chinos, the natives | 
of the country, call Palo Santo. It bears fruit | 
in abandanee, and excellent incense can be pro- | 
curd from it. 

This country is not less fertile fur the produc- | 
tion of grain than abounding in fruit. There, 
are no Jess than fourteen sorts which these peo- 
p'euse for food. They also make a kina of 
bread with the roots of trees and plan's, and 
among others that called Yyuca. ‘They have 
also, excellent Chervis,t a kind of red bean 
which are much used, pumpkins and water-mel- 
ons of an extraordinary size. The soil is so 
fertile that many plants commonly bear fruit 
three times a year. Thus the ordinary libor of 
cultivation, and a little skill in making the most 
of the rains, would render this country extremely 
fertile, and there would be neither fiuit nor 
er in which could not be gathered in abundance. 
— We ourselves already have had experience of 
this; for having brought from New Spaio,wheat, 
buckwheat, peas, and different kinds of pulse, 
we sowed them, and they brought us a plentiful 
crop, although we had no instrument fit for till- 
ing the earth, and were assisted only by an old 
mule, and a good for nothing plugh. 

Besides many sorts of animals known to us, | 
that are plentiful here and fit for the table, such 
as stags, hares, rabbits and others, we found two 
kinds of fallow animals, which we had never 
seen before. We called them sheep, because 
they resemble ours in some measure. The first 
kind is abont the size of a calf one or two years 
old ; its head bears much resemblance to that of 
a stag, and its horns, which are extremely thick, 
reseinble those of a ram. Its skin is spotted, its 
tailand hair shorter than the stag’s, but the 
hoof is very Jarge, round and cloven like that of 
an ox. Ihave eaten some of these animals; 
their flesh appeared to me excellent and very 
tender. The other kind of sheep, some of 
which are white, others black, differ less from 
ours. They are larger and have more wool ; 
This is spun easily and is suitable for imanufge- 
ture. Besides these animals, which can be eat- 
en, there are lions, wild-cats, and many other 
similar to those found in New Spain. We 
brought into California some cows, and a quan- 
tity of small cattle, such as sheep and goats, 
which would have muliplied greatly, if we had 
not been obliged by necessity at one tithe, to 
kill-many of them. We brought hither some 
horses and young mares in order to stock the 
country. We had commenced also to raise 
some hogs; but as they made too much havoc in 
the villages, and the women of the country were 
afraid of them, we determined to exterminate 
them. 

As to the birds, all those of Mexico, and near- 
ly all those of Spain, are to be fund in Califor- 
nia ; there are pigeons, turtle doves, larks, part- 
ridges of excellent flavor, in abundance, geese, 
wild ducks, and many other sorts of river and 
sea-fowl. The sea is plentifully supplied with 
fish, which have a good taste. Sardines, an- 
chovies and the tawny fish are 10 be caught ; 
this last suffers itself to be taken on the shore, 
with the hand. | Whales and all sorts of turtles 
are also seen. The shores are covered with 
heaps of shells, much larger than mother of 
pearl.—The salt is not procured from the sea, 











skill. 
serve as cups; the middle sized ones as plates 
and dishes, and sometimes parasola with which 
the women cover their heads; the largest serve 
as baskets to gather the fruit, and sometimes as 


The smallest pieces of this manufacture 


frying pans and pois for cooking what they have 
gathered ; but it is necessary to move these ves- 
sels all the time they sre on the fire, lest the 
flame should catch to them, which would destroy 
them in a short time. 

The Californians have much vivacity, and are 
naturally given to raillery ; we discovered this 
in commencing to instruct them: for as soon as 
we made any fault in theirlanguage, they would 
make fan of it, and riciewle os. Since they 
have had more communication with us, they 
content themselves with politely pointing eut the 
faults we make; and as to the substauce of our 
doctrine, when it happens that we explain to them 
some tora] point, contrary to their prejudices and 
ancient errors, they wait upon the preacher after 
the sermon, and argue with him forcibly and with 
acuteness. If you bring forward good reasons, 
they hear with docility, and if you can eonvince 
them, they will give up the point and do what is 
prescribed. 

We found among them, no form of“govern- 
ment and almost no religion and settled farm of 
worship. They adored the moon ; they cut 
their hair in honor of their divinity ; whether in 
the wane or not, I am not informed ; they gave 
their hairto the priests, who made use of it in 
different sorts of superstitutions, Each family 
made laws to suit itself, and this is probably 
the reason why they were so often at variance. 

The rest of the letter is chiefly statistical-in- 
formation regarding the missions. 11 would not 
be much of interest. 





* Mescales, a fruit peculiar to the country. 

+ The Chervis is a legume; its root partakes of the 
nature of the wild turnip, is very mild, sweet and 
pleasant to the taste, and fit to eat. 





THE PREACHER’S INTEREST IN HIS SUB- 
JECT. 


The preacher’s subject is never a bad one, so 
long as it is taken from the Bible. All thatis 
necessary to give the more, or the most trivial, 
sufficient interest, is to make it the matter ot 
sufficiently thorough inquiry. Be the theme 
what it may, that is selected from this inexhaust- 
ible treasure-house of thought, there is not one 
among them all but is capable of imparting deep 
interest to the mind of the preacher ; while the 
more important impart to it an interest, a solici- 


tude, which are sometimes actually too great 


for fesh and bleod to bear. 

I kave heard preachers,—poetical, beautiful 
preachers,—whose tongue was smoother than 
oil, and whose pencil wag cold and faint as “the 
star-beams that dance on the icy sea.” [ have 
also heard those whose hearts were so absorbed 
by their theme, that they hurried along the 
mind of their hearers till they kindled a conge- 
nial enthusiasm. Griffin did this, and so did 
Larned. Brainerd and Payson were victims to 
the deep and unrelieved jnteres@ which they felt 
in the subjects which they presented with so 
much success to their people. It aciually 
crushed them to a premature grave. No man 
could Jong survive this intensity of solicitude, 
were it felt to the full extent which the subjects 
themselves are capable of imparting. 1 may 
nut affirm that such intensity of feeling as this is 
the duty of ministers ; yet were it a great privi- 
lege to be more deeply imbued with this divine 
life. It will not be felt in all its power until 
this mortal puts on immortality; but we may 
well long to fee] it more. It were, indeed, high 
blessedness to feel it more deeply. Breathe, 
blessed Spirit! O breathe, not only upon the 
dry bones of the valley, but on as who prophe- 
sy to them in thy name, that we may live! 

We are not in much danger, ia this age of 
declension, of that interest which shall diminish 
our usefulness by curtailing our period of labor. 
Our minds and our hearts are sufficiently slug- 
gish ; inertness of spiritual thought and feeling 
is our besetting sin; we have no fear that the 
machinery will be overworked by a too power- 
fal etimulas. On the other hand, there are 80 
many difficulties in maintaining that interest in 
the services of the sanctuary which their impor- 
tance requires, that the danger lies in dying 
rather from the opposite cause, or lingering un- 
der a slow paralysis of all right and vivid emo- 


tion. : 
“The youthful ministry have not, indeed, so 


uch to struggle with, in this respect, as 
ea nn rte kepeoy of basen in, ood he 





. 


whose sun is going down. The firet vivid im- 
pressions of truth are fresh upon their 
minds; there is no such decsy of that natural 
ardor which, when brought into the service of 
Christ, is so beautifully impressive and enchant- 
ing ; the novelty of their work is not gone; and 
even deficiercies in grace are ostensibly supplied 
by the redundancies of nature. Yet are we all 
deficient here ; we are guilty, both yourg and 
old, fur this strange insensibility of the claims 
of God's truth upon our best warmest affec- 
singe and most ardent ot sd ag 
t is no unim inquiry,—Ho 
deep interest in Tis eakjeet be. produced in the 
preacher’s own mind? ‘The answer to this 
question one would think the simplest thing ia 
the world. So far as human means and efforts 
are concerned, it is by just such a soy as 
that by which the mind of Edmund Burke was 
interested in his most impressive speeches be- 
fore tne British House of Commons ; it is just 
by those means by which the mind of Guizot 


was interested in the debates of the French 
Chamber of Deputies ;an@ just as the minds of 
Macauly and Sir Si ith were 


in some of those zich and enthusiastic discus- 
= in the Foreign vere: which — 
tom their pens. (tis by looking at this matter 
as one eusths of consideration, and by taking 
pains to feel that interest. Does it cost thought, 
it must have thought; does it cost reading, it 
must have reading ; does it cost great self-de- 
nial, self-denial it must have; does it cost con- 
versation with men, or intercourse with God ; 
these must not be denied. Sometimes it may 
come over the preacher’s mind, like an unex- 
pected cloud in a clear sky, and he may feel its 
refreshing infiuence ; but for the most part, it 
does not visit him unsought. He strives for it, 
because he deeply feels the need of it; he seeks 
it, because it is given; and he more asvally 
seeks it most earnestly and most successfully in 
the seasons of his greatest depression. _ 

We cannot but have observed the various de- 
grees of interest which different minds take in 
the same subject ; and which the same minds 
feel at different times. And it is most encourag- 
ing and gratifying to observe the high degree of 
interest which humble prayer aod patient thought 
often impart. When the mind is earnestly di- 
rected towards any important subject ; when it 
is turned over and over again in the thoughts, 
and viewed on every side; and when investiga- 
tion, ingenuity, and prayer, and unwearied appli- 
cation are devoted to it, that it may be seen in its 
clearest and strongest lights, and felt in its true 
power ; it is ordinarily thus seen and felt. To 
consept to fee] this interest; to labor for it, and 
to practise the self-denial which is necessary In 
order to cherish it, isnevera uselesseffort. To 
carry the subject in our thoughts through the 
week, or even the weeks of preparation; to asso- 
ciate it with our toil aod our relaxation ; to al- 
low it to go out with ous when we walk, to haunt 
our pillow and creep unseen within the folds of 
thought when we sleep ;—to wake with us when 
we wake, and to be, fur the time, the master im- 
pulse; this is it which gives to the preacher's 
mind adeep interest in his subject, when he goes 
to the sacred desk. 

These are not r-allowed views; nor are they 
designed to make any appeal to the preacher’s 
vanity. We do not speak of interest in his sub- 
ject for the preacher's sake, but for his subject’s 
sake. Nor do we mean by taking pains to feel 
this interest, a desperate and agonizing effort to 
prepare and preach a great sermon; but to preach 
what God has enabled him to prepare, that the 
precious truths of the Gospel may not be denud- 


red of their power through the preacher’s listless- 


ness, 

It is recorded of the late Henry Mowes, the 
celebrated Prussian preacher, that a sermon, 
with him, “was not the work of aday. It was 
not a mere outward act; it was an expression of 
himself. It occupied the whole week. He had 
it almost daily in his mind. Often would he be 
found with his first sketch before him, with his 
eyes filled with tears.’ Here is the secret of good 
preaching. A listless week and a Sabbath of 
interest are jast those things which God has not 
joined together. Spirituality in the pulpit and 
the want of it in the study of the preacher never 
dwell together in the same bosom. Ministers 
may not look for miracles. The kingdom of 
grace does not set itself against the kingdom of 
Providence ; nor does the Spirit of God in any of 
its operations, ordinarily counteract the laws of 
man’s intellectual economy. The sovereignty of 
divine influences is wont to put honor upon ail 
the institutions of God's appointment, both in 
the natural and spiritual world.—Dr. Spring. 





PERSONAL TRAITS OF HON. JOHN 
C. CALHOUN. 


Less is probably known to the public of the 
personale of the great exponent of South Caro- 
lina opinion, than of any other of our eminent 
statesmen. A number of facts in reference to 
his persona] habits, etc., have recently been dis- 
clused, which will prove of interest to our read- 
ers. The family of the Senator consists of Mrs. 
Calhoun and seven children. Of these one son 
isa planter in Alabama, the next a captain in 
the army at New Orleans, the eldest daughter 
is in Kurope, wife of our charge at Belgium. 
Of the three sons at home, one is a physician ; 
the others are young men of 20 and 18. Mr. 
Calhoun has upon his table every thing of 
Southern production, bot is himself a spare 
eater. The view from his house commands 
distant mountain ranges 40 and 60 miles away. 
His study is 20 feet south of bis mansion, and 
has but one room and one door. His library is 
not large, but choice, and most of the books re- 
late to the Union and her interests. The key 
of this building he keeps under his immediate 
control when at home. No one enters it but 
himself. unless he is there. 

His house stands on the Seneca river, 1,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and 200 feet 
above the river. There are perhaps 70 or 80 
negroes on and about the place. The largest 
part of his negroes are in Alabama, where he 
owns a large cotton plantation, under the 
management of his eldest son. Mr. Calhoun 
has a peculiar manner of ditching, drainage 
and planting, of such utility that his neigh- 
bors regard his as a model farm. His crops 
are represented as far before those of avy 
other cultivator in that region of country. His 
farm is known as Fort Hill, from a fort which 
once stood there in the time of the revolutionary 
war. Mr. Calhoun’s habits are very nee. 
He rises at 4 or 5 o’clock—exercises on horee- 
back, or in a long walk over the farm for an 
hour; writes until breakfast at 8, and after 
breakfast is busy in his library until 1 or 2, Oa 
Friday, which is mail day, he sides to the vil- 
lage. His newspapers, of which large numbers 
are sent to him, are epread in the hall for the 

of his visitors. He is very hospitable, is a 
reat lion even in the very neighborhood of his 
own house, and in all the relations of private 
life is a most estimable, upright, and honorable 
man. 





VISIT TO REV. SAMUEL NOTT, D.- D. 


I cailed on the venerable patriarch, Rev. Dr. 

Samuel Nott, of Franklin, Connecticut, and 
passed an hour most agreeably with hid. He 
was born the 23d of January, 1754, and was 
ordained the 13h of March, 1782. He is now 
in the 95th year of hisage, and preaches to his 
people without the assistance of a co . 
. 1 found him, at 3 o'clock, p. M., at his de- 
lightfal residence, situated on the topof a very 
high hill, and overlooking a well cultivated 
country on every side, for miles. — 

The old gentleman was not dozing, as many 





younger men do at that hour; but came from a 
back sitting-room to the front parlor in (ws 
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minutes afier my arrival was announced to him. 
Though a little deaf, 1 could converse with him 
with ease. He was very cheerful, and quite 
disposed to talk. 

L asked him how he lived. He replied: “I 
have gone to bed early and got up early. Whee 
younger, I fed the creatures at the barn in the 
winter, and made three fires before the family 
was up. I have been temperate in eating * 
drioking.’’ 

T told hima he could afford to preach for Sry 
salary in such a delightful place. He <_ fe 
had never had a large salary, but had — e re 
to live by educating many young mea ? . 
ministry—and others, his brother, F'resi- 

i e. 

eS hone oe at the head of a lane, 
say a quarter of a mile in length, reaching down 
to his meeting-house. He told me the snow 
was often over the fences of the lane, but it had 
never kept him from preaching to his congre- 
orThe Doctur was given to hospitality ; for he 
asked me more than once, to let his grand- 
daughter get me something to eat. I declines, 
though I had fasted from early in the morning, 
preferring his conversation for the hour | could 
remain with him, to any other food. 

When I was ready to depart, the good old 
man walked out in front of his house with me, 
and said, Pies AR hope you may do great 

vod—and get much - C.F. 
. ‘ or [Recorder. 
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VICARIOUS SUFFERING. 

Our friend of the Congregational Journal raises 
an issue with us, or rather with one of our cor- 
respondents, on the subject of atonement. But 
to what he says below, with the exception of a 
clause which we shal! hereafier specify, we 
heartily assent. 

God does not punish one for the sins of anoth- 
er; but does he not permit ove to suffer for the 
sins of ancther! Does he not confer benefits up- 
on the guilty and unworthy through the volun- 
tary iniervention and agency of the virtuous and 
pious, though necessanly attended with extreme 
endurance and self-sacrifice, and often followed 
by death itself Are not children supported and 
educated by the painful toils of their parents!— 
Are not the drowning rescued at the expense of 
the life of their delivererst [s not a nation made 
tree by the blood of its patriots and heroes t— 
Has not the purity and vitality of religion been 
preserved, and the world itself been redeemed, 
by the martyrs who have freely surrendered their 
lives at the stake and the bicck ! God does not 
punish ove in the room of another; but what 
fact is more frequent or obvious in the divine ad- 
ministration, than the conferring of benefits up- 
on one in consequence of the sufferings of anoth- 
ert Mr. Douglass, [Isaac Taylor!) the true phi- 
losopher as well as christian, remarks in his 
** Natoral History of Enthusiasm,’’ in the sec- 
tion on “the motives of christian philanthrophy,” 
that ‘‘ the great principle of vicarious suffering, 
which forms the centre of christianity, spreads 
itself through the subordinate paris of the sys- 
tem, and is the pervading, if not the invariable 
law of Christian beneficence.”” So entirely con- 
gruous is this principle with an enlightened rea- 
son and the best impulses of the heart, that dis- 
interested deeds aie of all the must applauded, 
and the greater the self-sacrifice the higher the 
admiration. Jo this way Christ interposed in 
man’s behalf. He was not punished for man, but, 
signally did he suffer for man, ** the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us unto God.” — 
Confessedly he was ** holy, barmless, undefiled, 
and separate from sinners ;” for himself, then, 
he was not called to suffer; it must have been 
vicarivus suffering, voluntarily endured, and 
therefore not unjust ; and accepted in the divine 
economy as a moral equivalent fer the suffering 
which the violated law demanded of penitent 
sinners. How strikingly and clearly has the 
Apostle staied the docurine? ** Whom God heth 
set forth to be a propuiation, through faith in his 
blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of sins—that he may be just, and the justi- 
fier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 


All right and fitly spoken—all except one 
clause, friend Wood! We agree with you per- 


fectly, only we maintain that these sufferings of 
| the latter end of the eighteenth century with in- 
| delible reproach.’’ 


Christ were nor “‘ accepted as a moral equiva- 
lent for the suffering which the violated law de- 
manded of penitent sinners.”” Leaving out this 
notion, we join with you in the two closing sen- 
tences, and wonder greatly that agreeing so ful- 
ly as we do in the rest, you can stickle so mach 
for *‘equivalent.” 

Vicarious {saffering}] atonement revolting to 
the understanding and natura! sensibilities !— 
Then is all heroism, and martyrdom, and self- 
devotion ; and insanely the world has conspired 
to admire and immortalize, both in private and 
public life, what should only have been repro- 
bated and abhorred. 





CHRISTIAN EXAMINER FOR SEPTEMBER. 


of this pomber of the Examiner; but we have 
read enough to convince us that it is one of the 
ablest aod most interesting numbers, that has 
appeared for years, and will, we think, compare 
favorably with any Review, secular or religi- 
ous, in this country or Eogland. The first ar- 
ticle on Backminster, by one who knew and 
loved him, and who could appreciate the im- 
portance of what he did, is full of sound thought, 
valuable information and a fine enthusiasm, and 
can hardly be read without deep emotion. It 
brings most vividly before us. that wonderful 
young man, and makes us feel, as we have hard- 
ly felt before, his commanding and most salutary 
influence on the community. Fortunate the 
young man_ who can hold such a place; fortu- 
nate the community that knows how to profit by 
him. The two paragraphs which close the ar- 
ticle, and the characteristic letter which follow® 
it from Professor Norton, furnish much material 
for thought. The position into which the liberal 
party has been thrown, has, we are inclined to 
think, been more the effect of circumstances 
than of choice. “ Not only the progress of hu- 
man inquiry, but the great changes it undergoes 
from age to age, and the new forms it puts on, 
obey, for the most part, laws which execute 
themselves.” So, the representatives of par- 
ticular methode of inquiry are often forced to 
issues aside from their main purpose, or driven 
into positiors almost inconsistent with their 
original design. We are among those, how- 
ever, who still adhere to ‘*the Bible as interpret- 
ed by the private judgment of its Christian read- 
ers,’ as the one and only grand distinction of 
the party to which we belong. If any cast away 
the gospels as no authoritative revelation from 
heaven, or place over them human creeds Uni- 
tarian or ‘Trinitarian, by which we must be 
guided in our religious studies, we can Only say, 
that they do not belong to the same denomina- 
tion as we. ‘ 

Dr. Walker's article on Morell’s Philosophy 
of Religion is, like everything from his pen, 
wise and strong—abounding in clear statements 
and encouraging suggestions. But we had 
hoped to find a review of the book. It is a 
work which has been read with great interest, 
and on judging of which we had particularly 
desired the aid of a mind like Dr. Walker's, 
profoundly versed in metyphysical knowledge, 
tml so able to assist us. He has quoted the 


} 


critica] passages,—haa stated some of the diffi- 
culties and given Mr. Moretl’s solution, but 
without one additional word to guide us in our 
ingaines. He has prepared the way so admir- 
ably for a review of the book, that we regret all 
the more that he has left it undone. But we 
are perbaps asking wore than is possible in the 
present stage of metaphysical inquiry. The ar- 
ticle, as it stands is one for which we are truly 
grateful, and believe that its influence must be 
admirable. 

The article on Herschel’s Astronomy, by B. 
A. Gould, Jr., is 3 thorough and severe criti- 
cism; such as is needed to keep the fountains 
of knowledge pure. Weare glad to welcome 
this young and accomplished scholar to our re- 
public of learning, and trust that the name he 
bears is destined through him to shine still more 
brightly. 

Notice of other articles must be deferred. 
The present is certainly a brilliant number of 
our favorite Review. 





DR. PRIESTLEY IN AMERICA. 


The grossness of Dr. Priestley’s errors, and 
the boldness with which he put them {drth, ex- 
cited public indignation against him, and made 
his residence in Engiand uncomfortable, and he 
naturally resolved to transfer his residence to 
this country, and located himself in Philadelphia. 
The renown which then attached to his name as 
a man of science, and the leaven of infidelity 
imported from France at that time, when the 
French revolution was in progress, secured for 
him a favorable reception here. ‘The pride of the 
infant nation was fiatiered by the accession of 
80 great a man. 

We cat the above passage fiom the Puritan 
Reeorder as a specimen of a sort of sectarian lit- 
tleness not uncommon in the world, which, with- 
out openly violating the letter of the truth mean- 
ly insinuates what it dares not assert. 

‘The grossness of Dr. Priestly’s errors.””— 
What errors! His theological errors of course, 
it is meant to insinuate. But in fact it was his 
political opinions, his sympathy with the politics 
of France, that was the cause of ais unpopalari- 
ty in England. 

**Excited the public indignation againet him, 
and made his residence in England uncomforta- 
ble ;” that is, as lawless a mob as ever disgraced 
a Christian land destroyed his library; his map- 
usctipts, his philosophical apparatus, and burnt 
his house to the ground, while he in the language 
of the London Encylopedia ‘‘was hunted like a 
proclaimed crimioal.’’ This, the Puritan Record- 
er calls, making ‘‘his residence in England un- 
comfortable.” But does the Recorder approve 
of mobs! Would it encourage by this sort of 
language the lawless burning, by an infuriated 
multitade, of the dwellings of private citizens 
who happen to differ from them in their political 
views! Would ovr Orthodox brethren turn 
the rage of their maddened incendiaries from the 
Ursuline Convent io Charlestown to the peaceful 
residence of Dr. Channing or Dr. Tuckerman in 
Boston! By doing this they would only carry 
| oot what is covertly approved of in the words 

that we have quoted. For neither of those ven- 
| erable men was more blameless in private life, 
| less heretical in his religious opiniones, or less a! 


| violator of the laws of his country, than Dr. | 
| Puestly. Let the narrowness and the wicked- | 
| ness of these contemptuous insinuations against 
| the memory of a great and pure man receive the | 
| consideration they deserve from men as Orthodox | 
| as any among us, but men who have souls and a| 
| Sense of justice as well as an Orthodox faith.— | 
Robert Hall, a man venerated by all denomina-| 
|tions of Christians, uses these words; “ The | 
cruel and humiliating sentence passed upon Mr. 
| Moir and Mr. Palmer, men of unblemished mor. | 
|als and of the purest patriotism, the outrages | 
| committed on Dr. Priestly and bis intended re-| 
moval to America, are events which will mark | 











In another place he says 


| **Calumnies continued to be propagated, till they | 


that ever) 


produced the rict at Birmingham, 


| memorable era in the annals of bigotry and fan-| pha; God designed for them, 


| aticiem, when Europe beheld, with astonishment | 
| and regret, the outrage sustained by philosophy 
in the most enlightened of countries, and in the | 
| first of her sons.’’ This is Robert Hall's lan-| 
guage respecting the causes which, the Record- | 
|er says, “made Dr. Priestly’s residence in Eng-| 
| land wuncomfortable."’ He also adds words which | 
we would especially commend to all who would | 
build up their own sect by preying upon the re- 
| Putation of good men in other denominations: | 


as the merit of the living ; and the same breath 


virtues of a Priestly, is employed to blacken the 
memory of a Price.” 

The Recorder goes on to say, ** The leaven 
of infidelity imported from Fraoce at that ume 
* * secured for hima favorable reception 
here.’? But long before, Dr. Priestly, in his 
** Letters to a Philusophical Unbeliever, brought 
all the strength of his powerful and earnest mind 
to bear against the “lofidelity of France,’’ in ins 
strongest hold. The insinuation, therefore, is as 
utterly without foundation as it would be to as- 
sert that Luther's influence in Germany arose 
from his sympathy with the popish errors of 
Rome. 

We do not believe that the Puritan Reeurder 
has any such incendiary designs, as might be in- 
ferred from its language. We suppose that the 
article was written through ignoravce ;—ihat 
one of the Editors meeting Dr. Priestly’s name 
in connection with his removal to this country, 
and not knowing exactly what it was drove him 
here, could not resist the temptation to do what 
litle he could to “biacken the memory”’ of as 
pure and simple-hearted a man as ever lived— 
a mao so pure that, in the language quoted by 
the London Encylopedia, “ not malice itself 
could fix a stainon his private conduct, or im- 
peach his integrity.” 





Tes Cuaims or ovr Country on 1Ts Lire- 
rary Men: An Oration betore the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of Harvard University, July 19, 
1849, by George W. Bethune: Cambridge, pub- 
lished by Joha Bartlett, pages 52, 

This oration was heard, and we believe will 
be read with high satisfaction. It will be re- 
garded as one of the most spirited and sugges- 
tive productions of its class, and few have 
been welcomed in the utterance with more cor- 
dial and hearty approbation. No topic could be 
moie appropriate than that selected by the ora- 
tor; for obvious as it is, and ably as it has been 
more than once presented, it admite of a most 
varied discussion, and can scarcely itself be ex- 
hausied, It is of a kindred topic to that which 
was illustrated with such surpassing beauty by 
Buckminster the younger, on the same anni- 
versary just forty years ago: and notwith- 
| standing the loog interval that has elapsed, we 
‘may venture to assert that the memory of that 
bridiant pe:fermance, neither the looks or the 





| diate parentage, are proud tu own ourselves the 


|jectors. Great as 


“Th h f the dead hi bee } } 
We have had time to read only about one-half Phe ashes of the dead have been as litle spareg 


words of the gified speaker, have faded from 
the minds of any who were so favored as to 
have heard him. 

But the wonderous changes tbat have since 
taken place in the aspecis of our country, ils 
vast extent, its new and varied interests, and her 
corresponding claims upon the virtues and ser- 
vices of her citizens, especially those of the 
class addressed on this occasion, supply contin- 
ually new topics, some of which Dr. Bethune 
has here ably and eloquently set forth. 

It would be easy to multiply extracts, and co- 
pious ones too, from this address. But without 
leisure for any very curious selection, and guided 
chiefly by our pleasant remembrances in the 
hearing, we will turn to the passage in which 
the orator adverts to the one-ness and vast ex- 
tent of our country, and to some of the charac- 
teristics of a certain part of it, with which we 
of New England ase most conversant. And 
being disposed to number with the benefactors 
of our race them who pleasantly show to us our 
faults, and holding ourselves ready to take joy- 
fully that ** smiting of the righteous,” which 
David describes as “an excellent oil’ that 
breaketh not the head, and which in the present 
application shook our sides with laughter—we 
here beg leave to express our obligations to the 
orator for his just and witty rebukes. We do 
not wish to make the errors of our New Eng- 
land (shall we say Yankee) brethren the occa- 
sions of a joke. But we must confess that we 
are hardly yet recovered (rom the emotions— not 
of weeping or of grief—with which we heard of 
Jonathan's “inexhaustible eulogies on the 
Pilgrim Fathers.” 

We are emphatically one people. The con- 
stant and expanding flood of emigrants trom Jess 
tavored jands gives in some sections a temporary, 
superficial diversity of customs, and even of lan- 
guage. Yet. as they come moved by an admi- 
ling wish to share our privileges, and a grateful 
respect for the nation which has wade itself so 
prosperous, while it sets open its gates so hospi- 
tably wide, they readily adopt our usages, and 
soon become homogeneous with the mass through 
which they are distributed. Until they or their 


children are educated in free citizenship, they 
follow; but rarely, aod then never successfully, 





atiempt to lead. As the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
is the speech of the nation, sv it is the Anglo- 
Saxon mind that rules. The sons of those who 
uiumphed in the war of Independence have 
subdued the distant forest, making the wilderness | 
to rejoice with the aris and virtues of their fath- | 
ers. The patronymics ourne by the most influ- 
ential among them are most frequently such as | 
are \atmiliar and honorable among us. Summon | 
together the dweliers in any town of our older, | 
particularly of our more northern, States, and | 
you wili find that there is scarcely a Siate of | 
the Union where they have not relatives. The | 
representative in Congress trom the farthest | 
West laughs over their schvol-boy frolics with | 
the represestative of the farthest East. The 
woodsmaa on the Aroostook talks of his brother | 
on the Rio Grande ; the tradesman in the sea- | 
port, of his sun, a judge, in Missouri. The! 
true-hearted girl, who bas left her mountain 
birth-place to earn her modest paraphernalia | 
amidst the ponderous din of a factory near the} 
Atlantic coast, dreams sweetly on her toi!-blest 
pillow of him who, for ber dear sake, is clearing 
a home in the wilds of lowa, or sifting the sands 
of some Caiifornian Pactolus. We ail claim a 
common history, aod, whatever be our imme- 


grateful children of the mighty men who de- 
clared our country’s independence, framed the 
bend of our Union, and bought with their sacred 
blood the hberties we enjoy. Nor is it an insin- | 
cere compliment to assert, that, go where you | 
will, New England is represented by the shrewd. | 
est, the most ealighiened, the most successful, | 
and the most reiigious of our yourg population. 
Nearly all our teachers, with the authors of our | 
schoul books, and a very large proportion of our | 
teachers, as well as of our editors, (the classes | 
which have the greatest contrul over the grow-| 
ing character of our youth,) come from, or re- | 
ceive their education io, New England. W her- | 
ever the New Englander gues, he carries New | 
England with him. New England is his boast, 
his standard of perfectwn, and ** So they do in| 
New Englaod !"’ his confident answer to all ob- | 
is Our reverence for those | 
| 
venerable men, he rather wearies us with his) 
inexhaustible eulogy on the Pilgrim Fathers, | 
who, he seems to think, have begotten the} 
whole United States. Nay, enlarging upon the 
somewhat complacent potion of his ancestors, 
** his chosen peo- | 
ple,” this Canaan of the aboriginal heathen, he 
looks upor the continent as his rightful heritage, | 
and upon the rest of us as Hittites, Jobusives, | 
or people of a like termination, whom he is | 
commissioned tu root out, acquiring our money, 
squatting on our wild lands, moenopelizing our 
votes, and marrying our heiresses Wheuce, 
or how justly, he derived his popular sobrajuet, 
passes the guess of an antiquary ; but certain it 
18, that, if he meets with a David, the son of 
Jesse bas often to take up the lament in a differ- 





| ent sense from the uriginal,—‘* 1 am distressed 


for thee, my Brother Jonathan!” Better still, 
his sisters, nieces, female cousins, ficck on vari- 
ous bonorable pretexis to visit him amidst his 


that has aitempted to deprecate the talevts and| "€¥ possessivas, where they own with no Sa- 


bine reluctance the constraining ardor of our un- 
suphisticated chivalry ; and happy is the house- 
hoid over which a New England wife presides ! 
blessed the child whose cradie is rocked by the 
hand, whose slumber is hallowed by the prayers, 
ot a New England mother! The order ot the 
Roman, policy is reversed. He conquered, and 
then inhabited; the New Englander inhabits, 
then gains the mastery, not by force of arms, 
but by mother wit, steadiness, and thrift. Thai 
there should be, among us of the other races, 
a lutle Occasional petulance, is not to be won- 
dered at; but it is only superficial. The New 
Englander goes forth vot as a spy or an enemy, 
and the gifis which he carries excite grativude, 
not fear. He soon becomes identified with his 
neighbuurs, their interests are soon his, and the 
benefiis of his enterprising cleverness swell the 
advantage of the community where he has 
planted himself, thus tending to produce a mo- 
ral homogeneousness throughout the zonfed- 
eracy. Yet let it be remembered that this New 
England influence, diffusing itself, like noiseless 
but transforming leaven, through the recent and 
future States, while it makes them precious as 
allies, would also make them formidable as ri- 
vals, terrible as enemies. The New Englander 
loses litle of his main characteristics by migra- 
tion. He is as shrewd, though not necessarily 
as economical, a calculator in the valley of the 
Mississippi, as his brethren in the Kast, and as 
brave as his fathers were at Lexington or 
Chailestown. It were the height of suicidal 
folly for the people of the maritime States to 
attempt holding as subjects or tributaries, directly 
or indirecily, the people between the Allegha- 
nies and the Rocky Mountains; but those who 
have not travelled among our prairie and forest 
settlements can have only a faint idea of the filial 
reverence, the deferential respect, the yearning 
love, with which they turn tu the land where 
Weir fathers sleep, and to you who guard their 
sepulchres. ‘The svul knows nothing of dis- 
tance ; and, intheir twilight musings, they can 
scarcely tell which is dearer to their hearts, — 
the home of the kindred they have left behind 
them, or the home they have won for their off- 
spting. Be it your anxious care, intelligent 
gentlemen of New England, that so strong a 
bond is never surained to rupture ! 


And having spoken of the near and intimate 
relations and dependancies of each part of our 
widely extended country with the others, he 
then adverts to the guilt of those who * talk 
lightly of dissolving the union,’’ and of the tre- 
mendous consequences involved in such a catas- 
trophe. And though for ourselves we prefer 
not curses but contrari-wise blessing, we must 
confess that we listened to the orator upon this 
part of his theme with a conviction and compla- 


| Rollo, Duke of Normandy, receiving Gissa, 


| perform the usual ceremony of kissing the King’s 








cency, which our best seflections an the na'ure 


and daty of Christian love have done nothing to 
to {diminish. We can only add, that did our 
conscience reproach us with even a thought of 
so nefarious a purpose, we should {shrink from 
adding to our burthen by being compelled to ap- 
preciate any part of the following benedictions. 


Suppose, for one melancholy moment, that 
this healthful economy of exchanges were bro- 
ken up,—that the Western valley were shut out 
from the sea by adverse governments,—that 
those on the coast were hemmed in to their own 
parrow limits by hostile forts along the mountain 
ridges,—that beiween the North and the South 
there were neither commercial nor moral sympa- 
thy,—that at every State line passports were de- 
manded and a tariff set;— whe must not shrink 
from describing the terrible consequences ; the 
stagnation of trade; the silence of brotherly 
counsel ; the constant feuds; the multiplication 
of armies ; the Cain-like, exterminating wars; 
the overthrow of law by military dictators; the 
utter ruin of all that makes os prosperous as 
home and respected abroad ; the sure catastso- 
phe, motal and national death! O that those, 
who, for any reason, talk lightly of dissolving 
this Union, would consider the immensely great- 
er evils such a rupture would inevitably cause, 
the awful guilt it would bring upon themselves! 
Whatever may be the cant of words, no lover of 
law could ever kindle the torch of such incen- 
diasism, no lover of peace provoke such fratri- 
cidal slaughter, no lover of freedom plot for such 
general slavery, no lover of God and man ander- 
mind the emment watch-tower whose light is now 
shedding over the world such bright promise of 
a universal brotherhood. Were it possible that 
an American womb could be so cursed as to 
bring forth so diabolical a monster, and the ma- 
lignant Erostratus could be suczessfal, a loud, 
bitter, heaven-compelling cry would go up from 
all the earth, swelled by generation afier genera- 
tion, until the final fires shall have swept to hell 
all trace uf human cries: ‘* Anathema! Anath- 
ema! AnaTHemMa Maranatua!” 





SECTARIAN BIGOTRY. 


These two words in connection sound to many 
pleonastic, asifall bigotry was that of zeligious 
sects. But there is no tautology in the expres- 
sion. Bigotry has abounded so rifely in reli- 
gionists that it has almost become an ecclesiasti- 
cal word exclusively, and it is generally con- 
sidered to mean a malignant stiffness for religious 
dogmas. But haman nature is bigoted on all 
subjects ; that is, may be foolishly obstinate and 
perversely attached to any opinion. The very 
word bigot originated in a secular and political 
transaction, not in the history of the Charch ; 


daughter of King Chailes, in marriage, and 
with her investiture of the Dukedom, refused to 


foot in acknewledgement of sovereignty, unless 
the King would compromise 6o far as to hold it 
out for that purpose ; and being uiged to it, re-| 
plied petulantly, ‘*no, oy God.” Upon this the | 
King designated him the bigod or bigot ; and the | 
term has passed to al] stubborn and peevish in- 
sisters on their own opinions. 

But abundant as has been this spirit in the 
men of this world, the example is set them where 
it should not be found. What wonder if they 
think to palliate its criminality by pleading its | 
prevalence also in thoso whose kingdom is not of 
this world. Certainly in 3 province in which all 
must be so much in the dark as about the affairs 
of the supernatural world, this angry dogmatical- 
ness ie jeast becoming. Of ali men learners from 
the meek and lowly Lamb of God should not 
strive fretfully, but be gentle unto all men, mod- 
est and persuasive in teaching truth, even prac- 
tical truths; hoW mech more absurd then to 
dispute about » phrase, a word, or a syllable, 
and as they so.cetimes have, about a letter, a 
point. A letter, and that the smallest in the 
alphabet of the Hebrews and Greeks, one hardly 
larger than our Comma, so small that its name is 
proverbially expressive of minuteness,—as when 
our Savior said, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law until all be fulfilled, and | 
as we still say, one iota for one small atom,— 
this letter, this jut, this iota constituted the whole 
difference between the two words on which the 
Trinitarian and Arian parties divided the world, 
and made it a battle-field for ages. Not one jot, 
nor one tittle literally would they let pass away 
from their controversies and mad dissensions 
till all should be fulfilled in the exact pronancia- 
tion of the Shibboleth at which they simed as 
the great point of agreement. Rather should 
Zleaven and earth pass away first. 








The Christian world is growing somewhat 
wiser, hard as it may be for those to believe 
this who only know that world as it is, and have 
not read the history of the past, ecclesiastical 
nistory, that most melancholy study in which an 
amiable mind can engage. We may indulge a 
faint pope that the religion of Jesus is becoming 
better understood. The Sun of Righteousness 
is bursting from the clouds that have too Jong 
obscured his splendors. Christians do this day 
love one another better than they ever did be- 
fore—even better than when there was hardly 
more than one church, that of Rome. For be- 
fore the Reformation as well as since it has been 
evident that a diversity of church was not neces- 
sary to produce diversity of parties. On the 
contrary, perhaps the fewer sects there are, the 
more parties there must be in each sect, for men 
may differ rabidiy within their sect, whether 
they profess that difference openly or not. Not 
all schism is called schism. There is much 
heresy under Orthodox banners. But now there 
is a growing disposition tv agree to differ when 
they must differ in opioion. And even churches 
opposed in outward observances tend to approach 
one another. Calvinists are beginning to close 
their churches at night, aud Universalists hold 
prayer meetings. ‘Trinitarians begin to ration- 
alize and Unitarians to talk of revivals. A con- 
siderable party in the great Church of England 
now incline to go back to the old forms of pope- 
ry. The remainder will naturally tend in conse- 
quence to assimilation with the more Protestant 
Protestants. . So that between these two parties 
eliminating from the opposite sides of the Epis- 
copal church, there may virtually be one less 
sect in the world as to all distinctive features. 
So again in ovr principal city, a magnificent 
chuich of congregational Unitarians, has been 
named the Church of the Messiah, afier the 
practice of Catholics and Episcopalians; for 
these name their churches after particular 
Saints, and though they before that had none 
called the Church of the Messiah, yet they have 
many named Christ’s Church, and the Christ 
means the Messiah, that is the Annointed. 
Since then they have designated churches in 
ther cities by the name of the Messiah, in fear 
‘est Unitarian societies should appropriate so 
significant a name. It is to be hoped we shall 
have churches in all parts of the country so des- 
ignated. For it is a good name for other rea- 
sos besides reducing the number of distinguish- 
ing peculiarities and shibboleths between sects. 
it is a particularly appropriate title for churches 
of our denomination. It holds forth the promi- 
nent point of belief on which Unitarian Chris 
tians are ia communion together, in accordance 


children of men, that even these all-embrac- 


jealousies and dissensions in their ranks. Bigot- 


| the favor ef your columns to make my business 


| rians, or rather by the Agent of the N. Y.S. F. 


makes the belief in the Messiaship of Jesus the 
only creed of Christ’s essential to church fellow- 
ship in his name. I say the only creed of 
Christ’s essential, for he propounced many. 
Every proposition of his teaching was a creed, 
Bat this one was the prime badge of discipleship 
to his faith. Over and over we read, ** Whoso- 
ever believeth that Jesus is the Christh, the Mes- 
siah is born of God.” ‘+ Who is a liar but he 
that denieth that Jesus is the Christ?”’ 

We see the abolition of sectarian Shibboleths 
too in the amalgamation of different sects for 
enterprises of practical philanthropy. Bigots 
for dogmas of the old school are crying out 
against these enterprizes as distracting attention 
from creeds to Christian love and active human- 
ity. So tiue is it that real Christian love is the 
great dissolving menstruum in which all antiso- 
cial shibboleths are swallowed up and disappear. 

Yet we must not trast too soon that bigotry is 
going to be easily exterminaied from human 
hearts. For behold, so prone to it are the 


ing anti-sectarian enterprises themselves witness 


ed not for covenants of faith, yet they may grow 
bigoted for their own respective views and meas- 
ures of benevolence ; and now there are socie- 
ties against societies, yet all for temperance, all 
for the universal freedom of mankiad, all for 
peace and other social reformations. All is not 
done. There is much land yet to be possessed. 
It does not make us despend of seeing the uni- 
versal burial-day of angry{Shibboleths—some are 
already plainly interred—bot it puts us on our 
guard. It offers strength by impressing the daty 
of watchfulness. We must take heed and look 
closely to the human heart. Let selfishoess and 
ambition run not over it. k may become the 
habitation of devils, the hold of every foul spirit, 
acage of all unclean and hateful birds. But 
guard it, keep it with all diligence and prayer’; 
and it may yet be the abode of the holy spirit of 
Jesus, celestial with serenity and love to all ; 
and hate become but a werd in the world; and a 
breath of Heaven come down upon earth, and 
blow away the Shibboleths of men. HGE 





UNITARIAN COLPORTEURS. 
New York, Aug. 22, 1849. 

Ep. oy tHe Reeistes:—Dear Sir: After 
an absence of thirteen years at the ‘‘sunny 
south,” most of which have been passed at Mobile 
and New Orleans, | am once more permitted to 
greet the faces of those I formerly knew, es- 
teemed and loved. | suppose you have noticed 
in the New York papers, particularly in the 
Christian Inquirer, a communication from me, 
calling on the benevolent, for their aid and assist- 
anc? ; and, as I expect to be in Boston about the 
first of September, on the same errand, | ask 


knéwn to your readers. 

I find in New Orleans in the winter months, 
from November till May, from 50 to 75,000 men, 
who are classed as sailors, boatmen, stevedores, 
&ec. The American Seamen's Friend Society 
of New York have sent an agent out there, and 
the American Tract Society have done the same; 
and each society is doing its best and its worst. 


Presbyterian preachers; this class of men, so 
so far as | have taken notice, seen entirely unfit 
for sailor preachers ; at any rate, seamen wiil 
not go afier them. This 1 know, for 1 kept up 
the Bethel service for three years at Mobile, and 
speak from experience as well as from observa- 
uon. 

The Episcopalians have an efficient and de- 


they have built a neat Chapel for him to preach 


for a few months in the winter by the Presbyte- 


; Shite. 
- 
Pie 


The sailors pay little respect or attention to) 


vout sailor preacher, in Rev. C. Whitehall, and | 


in, the pest ceascn ; the stove-chamber, ecsapied | supper, both meals on Sunday being included in 





S., has been closed since May, as usual ; and of 
course no other attention is given the 30,000 
sailors, &c., by this Society, than what is 
bestowed by the resident clergy, and such col- 
porteurs as may chance to take an interest in 
this class of men, should any such be in the 
city. 

The Unitar:ans of Boston, have a series of 
works, pamphlets and tracts, which I wish to 
eee in the hands of merchants and planters, as 
well as distributed among seamen and their 
friends ; and I am resolved,God being my helper, 
provided | can find friends to assist me, to de- 
vote myself to this work, to labor as a colporteur 
in the sale and distribution of Unitarian works, 
their tracts in particular, at New Orleans, Mo- 
bile, along the Alabama and Mississippi rivers, 
and hope in this way to help dothe out door 
work so necessary to the success of the preach- 
ers ; and thus prepare the way for Unitarian Mis- 
sionaries. 

1 hope the friends in Boston and the vicinity 
will be ready for me,and give me a year's 
work at once. 

I have presented this matter before Bro. Burr’s 
congregation in this city but most of his charch 
and people (the Christian,) are absent, and so it 
happens with the Unitarians here, that the 
churches are closed ; but [ trust, after 1 see my 
Boston friends to return here again, when some- 
thing will probably be done to assist me in the 
good work | so heartily desire to advance, viz, 
the spread of simple, evangelical truth, such as 
I have feu nd revealed in God’s word, and pub- 
lished in Unitarian books and tracts. Ican dis- 
tribute any quantity placed at my disposal, and 
ask that the friends of tract distribution will give 
mea liberal supply, and a small pecuniary out- 
fit. Yours truly, 

Henry B. Brewster. 





REMINISCENCES. 


In these days of which I write, communication 
between distant places was not effected in the 
present rapid manner. There were no rvads of 
iron, and steeds of fire to annihilate time and 
space. The country was mountainovs and 
rough, and the roads uneven, though much time 
and thought were spent each year in mending 
the highways. Almost all the journeys of the 
men were performed on horse back ; the saddle- 
bags were a necessary and unfailing part of the 
equipment ; the black or blue great coat, if not 
needed, was compactly rolled up and strapped to 
the back of the saddie; sometimes an umbrella 
was added. In this manner all the ministers 
came, who visited us unaccompanied by there 
wives or fiiends. Angels, in those times might 
have come on horse-back, notwithstanding the 
dissent which appears to this doctrine, in ‘*Mis- 
tress Margarett Smith’s Journal.” 

The use of the pillion, was not obsolete, and 
many a good man and his wife came five or six 
miles on Sunday to our meeting, on the same 
sturdy beast, and not unfrequently did the hus- 








with ecripiural appointment, which so repeatedly 


band hold a small child before him on the saddle, 
while his wife had a still younger one in her 
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arms. Mail coaches were unknown in oar part 
of the country though we lived but a few miles 
from the Shire-tavern, a place of considerable 
note then, and now accounted, one of the most 
beautiful and flourishing towns in New Hamp- 
shire. 

All persons within twenty miles who intended 
to make use of one of these public conveyances, 
went there for the purpose. The mail was 
brought by ‘‘The Posi,” a veritable personage, 
who once a week, on Fridays, rode through the 
town on horse-back en route from Concord to 
Keene. When near any house, where letter or 
newspaper was to be left, he blew a horn which 
eoon brought some one to receive his dispatches. 
Those for people at a distance from his road, 
were placed in “The Box’’ onthe outeide of the 
Meeting-house, where the owners could find 
them on the next Sabbath. The religions pa- 
per which came to us every week was published 
in Concord by Mr. Hough, but the name has en- 
tirely escaped me. One man in town took the 
“New Hampshire Patriot,” all others relied 
upon the “Keene Sentinel”’ for political and lo- 
cal information. There was neither physician, 
lawyer, store-keeper or tavern in town, for all 
these necessary individuals and places, the neigh- 
boring towns supplied. How they even came to 
have a meeting house, and minister, is now a 
mystery, the former however remaineth to this 
day, but the minister resided with them but for 
a very few years. 

The Rev. Mr. M. of S. was always sare of a 
warm welcome, whenever he came tous. He 
was of amore genial and social nature than many 
of his brethren. His face and figure were the 
very index of contentment and good nature.— 
The world had gone well with him, his cireum- 
stances were more than comfortable, his children 
were well established, and a comfort to their pa- 
rents. His people over whom he had long been 
settled, regarded him with love and reverence, 
and applied to him for advice in their temporal 
as well as spiritual concerns. He told long sto- 
ries, and Jaughed at them himself with such 
hearty good will, that he once drew from my 
grandmother—the mildest and least censorious 
of woman—the gentle reproof, that ‘‘a stranger 
would hardly believe from the merriment he oc- 
easioned, and his ready jest, that they were list- 
ening to aclergyman.”’ But nature had endow-| 
ed him with a sunny cheerfulness of disposition, 
and he could never have become an ascetic had 
he tried his utmost. 





Ose Sunday in midwinter, an exchange had 
been arranged with Mr. M., and in the afternoon 
of Saturday my grandfather left for S., and Mr. 
M. arrived. The weather was intensely cold 
and threatening a snow storm of great severity 
Sunday morning it snowed very fast, the wind 
blew with viclence, and the snow drifted ses 2 
much. We then occupied apattments in the} 
house of a wealthy farmer, about a mile from the | 
meeting-house, until spring, when we were to 
remove to a house near, which was then being | 
repaired. To ride so far in the storm was im-| 
possible. No women could go out, children of | 
course must stay at home, so I lost the pleasure | 
I had anticipated of a nice ride, and hearing Mr. | 
M. preach. The clergymen and the mai! mem- | 
bers of the family, lefi at an early hour, to bufft | 
the storm, and reach the meeting-house. It was | 
concluded not to have sny afternoon services, * 
the congregation was very small, and the snow | 
was rapidly blockading all the reads. After’ 
much exertion and fatigue, Mr. M. and his com- | 
panions returned in safety. 
The family in whose house we resided consist- | 
ed of old Mr. B. (brother of the Rev. Dr. B. of | 
Porismouth,) bis wife, a married son, his wife | 
and two children, two unmarried daughters, | 
three sons, and the hired man. After dinner and 
one, Mr. B. proposed, that after the labors of | 
the day were over (for on sucha large farm, | 
there was much to be done,) Mr. M_ should read | 
preachec in the morning. The request was wil-| 
lingly acceeded to, and at ‘early candle light,” | 
all the family my grandmother and myself in- | 
cluded, were seated in the Jarge cheerful kitchen, 
the most spacious, as well as most comfortable and 
homelike room in the house. An immense fire 
was blazing merrily in the wide, open chimney. 
and threw its ruddy glow upon the groups around, 
and danced and flickered upon the red ceilings, 
and shone brilliantly upon the long rows of 
bright pewter dishes arranged in the open cup- 
board. These were the days for fires ; they ex- 
ist now only in the remembrance of the past.— 
Now the *‘ingle-side’’ bas become a poetic image, 
the family hearth an ingenious picture, poorly 
exchanged for the warmth giving, but not social 
register, which reflects none of jts brightness on 
the loved faces gathered around. But we stray 
trom our subject. 


An old fashioned, mah ogany, light-stand was 
in the centre of the room, it supported two can- 
dies in the tallest and brightest of brass candle- 
sticks. The large family Bible and Wat’s 
Hymos were laid upon it ready for the occasion. 

Mr. B, the father was seated in his high-back- 
ed arm-chair on the left of the fire place, his 
usual seat. Though now an old man, age had 
laid his hand but lightly on him; he was still 
strong and active, and had braved the storm in 
the morning as manfully as his sons. Still 

**His lyant hoffits; wearing thin’ and bare.”’ 


proclaimed that the days of his pilgrimage were 
drawing to aclose. There he sat, composed, 
reverent, serious. His wife was beside him, in 
the whitest and neatest of mob-caps, with asmall, 
black shaw! pinned smoothly down, and a brown 
woollen dress. She was an active, bustling wo- 
man on week days, but she kept sacred the day 
of rest. The married son and his wife was seat- 
ed on the opposite, side, he held the little Lucy 
in his lap, and the wife with her foot occasivnal- 
ly gently rocked the cradle of her sleeping in- 
fant. The others were grouped around as con- 
venience dictated, but | was seated by my belov- 
ed grandmother, on a low stool, and my head 
resting on her. Mr. M. took the arm-chair 
placed for him, by the table, and commenced the 
services by reading a chapter in the Bible.— 
Then followed a prayer, and then the sermon, 
from the well remembered text, “In the end of 
the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary, to see the sepulchre,’’ aud he gave 
a vivid picture of the scene—and the succeed- 
ing events. | was delighied wiih the sermun, 
probably it was in a different style from those I 
was accustomed to hear, and the time aod place 
fixed the subject indelible on my memory. Per- 
haps, others were not as well satisfied, for sundry 
remarks were made upon it, and old Mr. B. re- 
marked, that it was very short.” ‘Yes indeed, 
Mr. B. so it is,”’ was the minister’s reply ‘*but 
tis’ very cold weather to preach in.”” So it must 


and the wind rattling and forcing its way in 
from twenty-four different windows, and nine 


doors 1 believe—that deing the usual compii- 
meut. 


After the religious services of the evening, 


apples and cider were produced and my recollec 
tion of the succeeding hours have disappeared, 
The storm continued the next day, and both my 
grandfather and Mr. M. were detained by it But 
Tuesday was bright and clear, and men and 
boys, oxen and sleds were all busily employed 
all dayin breaking out the roads, and at noop 
Mr. M. left us for his own home, 


Years have rolled rapidly away since then,— 


The aged Parents have Jong since been {aid jy 
the grave, the little Lucy, the pet and ido] of my 
childhood, beside them, and the Rev. clergyman 
after attaining the allotted three score anq ten 
was, a short time since, called home to his P,. 
ther’s mansion, and the good and faithful se. 
vant has received his reward. 


Anne ARMsTRoNg, 
May 18th 1849. 





FUNERAL OF REY. DR. PIERCE. 


We take, with a few corrections, from the 


Chronotype, the following account of the funera| 
of the late distinguished and venerable A postle— 
Dr.Pierce—took place at Brookline on Monday in 
the First church. Four P.M. was the hour 
appointed for the services to commence, but the 
people began to collect as early as half past two, 
At a quater past three the church was full, and 
by the time the services began the concours 
was immense. 


It was estimated that the number on the ow. 


side who could not gain admittance was quite as 
large as the multitude within ; and at one time, 
175 vehicles near and around the church were 
counted. 


The church where the services were held is 


new, neat and spacious, and was not thouded 
in mourning. 


At half past four P. M., the body of the de. 


ceased was taken from his late residence to th; 
church attended by the pall bearers, relatives, 


clergymen and other friends. 

On entering the church an appropriate piecs 
of music was performed upon the organ. ()y 
its arrival beneath the p: Ipit, a litile girl depoted 
by the Sabbath School children, who appeared 


in a body, arose and placed upon the ccffin, 


lovely wreath of pure white flowers. 
The services in the church commenced wih 


the reading of a brief portion of Seripture, by | 


Rev. Mr. Hall, of Dorchester, followed by x, 
appropriate piece of music by the choir, viz— 
‘+ Thou art gone jto the grave: bat we will not deplore 
thee.” 


The 11th Chapter of John was then read by 
the Rev. William H. Shailer, (Baptist) of 
Brookline 

The Rev. Dr. Lowell, of Boston, followed is 
a fervent prayer. This service was performed 
at the special request of the deceased, as indeed 
were most of the other services, 

The discourse by the Rev. Mr. Knapp, the 
late colleague of Dr. Pierce, was an able pre 
duction. We regret exceedingly that a deficien 
cy of elbow room,in the church, prevent w 
from giving it in full. 

Mr. Knapp commenced by saying, 


It almost seems as if any words but those of 
prayer and of the Scriptures were untimely wy, 
for he himself, around whom we have gaier-v, 
yet speaketh to us, But was his desire thi 


| according to the custom of bis former days a dis 


course be given—feeling, as he said, that ther- 


by his departure might perhaps be more effec. | 


ually sanctified te bis friends and peop’e. 
And among his last requests, he said to me, 

when you gather with my friends around my 

remains, repeat to them those cheering words of 


esus, “‘ lam the resurrection and the life: be | 


that believeth on me, though he were dead, ye 
shall he live: and whosoever liveth and believe 
eth on me shail never die.” And say way 
people, he continued, that my faith and hope are 
these—that I do not feel that | shall ever die- 
but only press on to a higher life. 


and would express their love, do it by remet 
bering me while they seek Christ as their St 
viour and strive to live as his disciples. Thiss 
his message to you. 

With these words then we will connect ot 
thoughts at thistime. They are recorded ia it 
XI chapter of Joho, 25th chap, and 26th n- 
They are the words of Jesus as he draws 1 
with Martha to the grave of Lazarus. This 3 
his message to you, in accordance with whit 
I fee! that we ought to make this an occasios fit 
recalling in the most simple manner, what 
have loved and reverenced in him—that thus * 
may hear his voice still exhorting us, and ja? 
its meaning. And thus we shall be led 
concerning the faith which gives such holide’ 
to life, and such a joyful, childlike assursoce 
the soul, that lives to Christ, that it shall vert 
die. 

We turn to the early life of him who has 1° 
entered upon that life where the spitt cavtt 
grow old. For when one has gone 00 ‘hts, 
bearing with him the years that reach back 
far; it is something more than curiosity 
leads us to turn our eye upon his past days. 
Early receiving the impressions which * 
cherished in a religious home, his youths" 
marked by that purity of life and kindnes@ 
heart which never left him. An earnest love” 
knowledge and unwearied application ena 
him to overcome the difficulties and to enter up" 
a college course which he completed with es) 
cial honor—bearing with him an unembellis® 
moral and religious character—the love of \* 
fellow students and the esteem of his jnstrovi* 
and the highest testimony of successful stv‘): 

Soon after he had commenced preaching,' 
cordial invitation was giveo him by this soci! 
to settle with them. It was more than ha!’ 
century ago. He entered upon his work wi! 
prayerful sense of its obligations. His ear 
and most heartfelt desire to bless his people 
commenced and has ever since continued, 
now he has left them, not because his inter’ 
them has failed, or their love of him has ge" 
cold, but because Jesus had another home)" 
pared for him, and so God led him up thither 
And you all know how trustingly he too 
hand which was reached out thus to lead h™— 
It was of a familiar presence. He had a 
God—had long beea with him. Had 
with Him as he revealed the Father—}" 
Him so well as to trust ia Him, so that his?) 
frequent utterance of late has been “Thy ee 
be done;’’—known God so well, and all bis ® 
istries, that he had learned to see in the rw ‘: 
robed angels bearers of Jove, heralds of glee’ 
dings. : s 

The subjects that came before him be 
ined with candor, and decided upon with oe 
and where cireumsiances made decision 4! ap 
he was always inc.ined to the side of chs" 
Benevolent and forgiving in temper he 
many friends and scarce any enemies. | 
fulness and affability made him ao 2c°e?* 
companion. oe 

To a strong mind was joined a peculiat — 
ness for statistical knowledge, Andas this 
so marked it seems proper here to mento? © 
it was pota mere love of recording fac'* , 
events without the wish and expecta nid 
some good might come frem it. Bes! fe dh 
we are to notice that in those copious oll 
though the world furnishes so much of 

ing which might be noted dow Tg 
it, yet a great majority of bis peas bee wit 
to the fact of how kinda heart dw ‘6 





have been, in the large, old fashioned charches, 
without any stoves or means of warming them, 


And beseeci } 
| them, he added, beseech them if they love m 
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ought might concern in 
fe oe Church of Christ. Whatever else he re- 
membered, he forgot not God, and his law of love. 

His faith was indicated by he clergymen with 
whom he most associated and sympathized, altho 
he was unwilling to adopt the name of any de- 
nomination. He wished for no narrower or 
more definite name than that of CurisTiaN, and 
he found jiberal fellowship with those of every 
faith. The many opinionsand speculations apon 
the scriptures and seripteral things which had 
sprung up since the commencement distut os 
him, and made him careful of what he admitt 

denied. 
We must loox now to his home if we would 
see his last days. And truly it Is & holy sight 
—he who had always taken especial satisfaction 
in his energy and bodily activity, receiving 80 
willingly and without thought of complaint or 
murmur, a disease which thus confined him.— 
Such sudden restraint to euch an one was no 
easy thing to bear—especially when it told him 
his Ae were numbered. W heo we remem- 
ber too his earnest desire to die with the armor 
on. Yet who of the very many that visited him 
then did not feel refreshed and strengthened by 
the sight of his cheerfulness, and the evidence 
of a most child-like, simple trust in the goodness 
of God, in this His providence! It was not the 
spirit ef mere submission—it was something 
more—more christian—it had ¢rust and gladness 
in it. 

The thought of death had no shade of gloom 
to him. He knew that his end was very nigh. 
{t was but the last minute previous to his fina! 
unconsciousness, when one, whose tender sym- 
pathy has long cheered him, asked for what he 
would have him pray, that he answered with a 
happy calmness, ** Ask that | may receive with 
submission the will of my Father.”” While 
joining in that prayer he fell asleep in Jesus — 
Like a sleeping child he quietly breathed awhile, 
and then we saw that his spirit had waked in 
Heaven. 

He went hence “‘in a full age—like asa 
shock of corn cometh in, in his season.” Let 
us listen to that voice from Heavea which saith 
‘* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord.” 


The services were continued by a prayer from 
the Rev. Mr. Hall, of Dorchester. 

The choir then sung the exceedingly appro- 
priate hymn, 

** Unveil thy bosom faithful tomb,’’ &c. 

Benediction was then pronounced by Rev. Mr. 
Knapp ; after which the congregation passed in 
solemn silence, to view for the last time the fea- 
tures of him who in his life-time loved, and was 
beloved by all. 

A procession was formed at the church, and 
moved to the grave in the following order : 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PARISH. 


PALL BEARERS. 
Rev. Dr. Sharp, ; 


any way the welfare 


PALL BEARERS. 
Rev. Dr. Kendall. 

“ Dr. Walker, 

“ Dr. Young, 

“ Dr. Putnam, 


“ Dr. Parkman. 
‘* Dr. Barret. 
‘« Mr. Hall. 


RELATIVES, CLERGY AND FRIENDS 


‘Adog 


At the grave the Rev. Mr. Knapp offered a 
very feeling and affectionate prayer. The body 
was committed to the mother earth in a lovely 
nook shaded by a young elm, by the side of the 
family tomb, near where droops a willow, in the 
beautiful cemetry ia Brookliae. 

On the coffin was the foilowing inscription : 

REV. JOHN PIERCE, D. D. 
Diep Ave. 24, 1849. 
AE. 76 Yas. 1 Mo. anv 10 Dars. 








SUNDAY SCHOOLS—NO. VI. 

There is great danger in these times of gene- 
ral ‘* melioration,’’ that the true objects of Sun- 
day schools will be lost sight of ; and that the 
desire to make chilcren happy will lead to that 
laxity of discip!ine which threatens to destroy all 
the distinctions of time and place, of age and | 
rank, of wisdom and experience. This levelling 
down is the crying evil in our social compact— | 
perhaps I might say of oor times—because it | 
Aa- 


thority is searcely maintained in the family ; and 


spares not our most sacred institutions. 
hence it is impaired ia the secalar school, in the | 
social walks of life, andin oar civiilaws. Men | 
are becoming reckless of every thing but their 


own individual will and pleasure ; and those | 9 my power to predict. 
\ly assumed, however; that they will discover 


j 7 a j y fat Ts | . 
Wholesome restraints, which our Paritan fathers }and condemn all the errors, charged with more 


If these views and directions are just and 
proper, ought they not be adopted and carried 
out in all our Sunday schools?” If teachers 
would magnify their office, see it in its true 
light, and take the high ground in their instruc- 
tions which they ought to take, would there not 
result a vastly increased benefit to themselves, 
to the children, and the world? 

For myself, I am well assured that one mighty 
and continued effort in this great work, among 
the hundreds of thousands of Sunday school 
teachers in onr country, would do much towards 
rolling back the tide of profanation and degen- 
eracy, whieh is now so strongly setting against 
the wise and good and conservative principles 
and institutions of our Fathers. @.' 9. ¢. 

Aug. 25. 





Tue Sermon at Tsurspay Lecture, this 
week was delivered by Rev. Dr. Gannett, from 
Rom. II :-7, and the preacher paid a just, sim- 
ple and beautiful tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Pierce, whose delight it was to attend this week- 
ly service almost constantly for half a century— 
who never failed, we suppose, to preach or sup- 
ply preaching in his turn, and whose clear voice, 
whenever he was present, joining with many or 
few, as the case might be, was heard in the 
hymna of praise. 





uP We are sorry tha,a promised ‘‘ Notice” 
of the late Dr: Pierce from a correspondent, who 
knew him well and honored him greatly, has 
failed to reach us, for this paper. As, however, 
the venerable man was one whose ‘“* memory”’ 
will be long ** kept green’’ this temporary dis- 
appointment is the less to be regretted. 





up Tie Editor of the Register, we are hap- 
py to say,—(although what is delight to him, 
happens to bring upon us for the moment a slight 
burthen, which the krowledge of his tempotary 
recreation makes a pleasant Joad,) is absent. 
Several communications have been received, 
which must wai: for his perusal before going 
to the compositor. And subscribers and cor- 
respondents will, we doubt not, bear with any 
imperfections which they may see or think they 
see in this paper, feeling gure that when our 
friend returns invigorated, he will do them all 
justice. Hard work in their behalf, had given 
him as good a right as ever mortal man had, to 
a vacation. The communication of ** Amicus ” 
is one of those alluded to. 











Furtuer EccuestasticaL ACTION IN RELA- 
Tion TO Rev. De. Busunett.—The Hartford 
correspondent of the Evangelist writes :— 

**The position of Dr. Bushnell continues to 
attract interest here as elsewhere. His brethren 
all feel great respect for him as a man of talents, 
and many who are intimate with him regard him 
also with friendship for his many personal qual- 
ities. Still they cannot forget that the truth is 
to be counted more precious than private fiiend- 
ships, and that it will never answer before God 
or man, to allow their regard for an individual 
to hinder the discharge of their duty to the 
charch in opposing error, At the last meeting 
of the Hartford Central Association, a commit- 
|tee of five was appointed to officially examine 
Dr. Bushnell’s book, to confer with him person- 
| ally, and to report whether he had been uttering 
jimportant error, and whether the Association 
had any duty to discharge in the premises. The 
committee consisted of Rev. Dr. Porter, Chair 
man, and Rev. Dr. Hawes, and Rev. Messrs 
Clarke, McLean and Richardsen. In the com. 
position of the committee cofigsultation was had 
with Dr. Bashnell, and certain persons were ap- 
pointed as a pait of it, who were personally 
friendly to him and to previous views which he 
has published, so that there might be no appar- 
ent or real prejudgment of the case. ‘The com- 
mittee are to report at an adjourned meeting of 
the Association, in Unionville, Tuesday, the 
24th ult. Of coarse the nature of their report 
will be known only when it is read, and the sub- 
sequent action of the Association, it is not with- 
One thing may be safe- 





exercised, and bequeathed to their children, and | or Jess trath upon Dr. Busbnell’s book. I hear 
whieh were an important and efficient agent in| of only an occasional convert or pervert to his 


giving our country, and especially New England, 
the name and the praise she has attained,—mak- 
ing her a model fur the world—are giving way 
before the mighty flood of ** liberty and equal- 
ity,’”’? which—being interpreted, signifies licen- 
trousness and rowdyism ! 

Hence, the Sunday school has a duty to per- 
form, of the gravest character. The pupil in 
the first place, should be taught as we and our 
ancestors were—to look upon the church or the 
place of religious instruction, as *‘ none other 
than the house of God, and the gate of heaven.” 
Let it be entered with a feeling of devout res- 
pect and no levity allowed therein. It was erect- 
ed for the worship of the Creator of us all! And 
although we should strive to realise that this all- 
pervading, invisible spirit is about us every- 
where, yet, as our own hands have built and 
dedicated these temples especially to His ser- 
vice, we should endeavor to feel this presence 
here, and should cherish the consciousness of 
the fact, by which, it seems to me, we can hard- 
ly fail of being led to a deportment of becoming 
reverence. 

The externals of respect do not always, it 
must be confessed, indicate the true condition ot 
the mind or heart; still, the practice, if perse- 
vered in, will generally become a principle ; car- 
rying along with it, at the same time, an exam- 
ple which will infallibly influence others. There 
should not, therefore, be allowed any rushing in, 
wearing of hats or caps, any frolic, play, or 
laughter,—or whatever would be deemed inde- 
corous in the presence of the most distinguished 
human being. In regard tothe latter, every 
child old enoogh to profit by Sunday school in- 
struction, would be taught, by his own sense of 
propriety, his obvious duty. If not so in rela- 
tion to the former, let it become a matter of in- 
struction from the preacher, until the right im- 
pression i¢ secured. 

Further, let the children understand that they 
do not atiend school to be amused, bat to hecome 
Christians ; to learn the trath of our holy reli- 
gion; its precepts, its doctrines, its duties ; in- 
volving all they owe to God, to their parents, 
their teachers, their friends, their country, and 
all mankind. Let these points be dwelt upon- 
one at a time, distinctly, impressively, earnest 
ly. Do not abandon the point till you are con- 
fident that the object is effected. Be not satis- 
fied with a misty understanding of it,—a dreamy 
assent,—but be sure that it has obtained vital 
action in the mind. Endeavor to draw out the 
pupil’s statenent, feelings, and thouzhts in re- 
lation to it, in his own language. If he can 
give no account of it, the inference is, that your 
effort has failed. Suill, persevere; im due time 
you shall reap, if you faint not, 

Now all this may be dune in perfect kindness. 
I would have no austerity, nothing gloomy or 

sad in this work; but merely would present in 
ils proper light, the high and sacred nature of 
these schools, as they are established in, and 
coanected with churches of this country. 


system, though the book may gradually infect 
other minds. . 

We have been thus tar almost exempt from 

| the visitation of the cholera. One case has vc- 
|cured within the city limits, (tnough even that 
|has been doubted by many} and two in the 
meadow north of the city, in a filthy and crowd- 
ed Irish shanty. Our streets are being pierced 
jin all directions with gas pipes, which are to 
introduce a new method of illumination to our 
rather-behind-the-time city. There 1s no spe- 
| cial religious interest at the present time in any 
}of the churches. May God cause this awful 
| scourge, the chulera, to be the occasion of spir- 
|itual good to the land, in connection with the 
| day of national fasting and prayer so properly 
| appointed by the President.” P. 








Sanpwicu Istanps. The Polynesian of May 
19, refers to a specia) convention of the mission- 
aries upon the islands, connected with the Am- 
ericap Board, for the consideration of certain 
proposals from the Secretaries of the Board, to 
the effect that the mission there having been 
supported from this country for thirty years, at 
an expense of more than half a million of do!lars, 
and the people of those islands having, in the 
meantime, become a sovereign nation, support- 
ing its own goveinment by its revenues, &c., 
it seemed reasonable to the Board that their 
churches should become se}{-supporting, and that 
they should no longer be dependent upon other 
countries for gospel ordinances ; that in fact the 
Board should be released from their support as 
a mission station. The convention was in ses- 
sion five weeks, but it appears that the Polyne- 
sian churches generally are either unable or un- 
willing to take the responsibility of their self- 
support, Still some of the missionaries, it was 
understood, had resolved to relinquish their in- 
come from the Board at once, and trust to their 
own charches and their Own exertions for sup- 

ort. 

: The Mission Seminary at Lahainaluna, has 
recently become, by grant, the property of the 
government, and is to be sustained heieafter by 
government funds, on essentially the same plan 
as heretofore. It has cost the mission, since it 
was founded in the year 1831, about $78,000, 
and has sent forth 241 graduates and 156 under- 
graduates to exert their influence upon the na- 
tion. 





Law Scuoo. at Campaipce.— We understanp 
says the (Atlas,) that anew Professorship has 
been established in this School, and that Hon. 
Frederick H. Allen of this city, has beeu ap- 
| pointed “University Professor. Mr. Allen isa 
native of this State, and has been a member of 
our Legislatura. Several years ago, he removed 
to Bangor, and was subsequently appointed a 
Judge of the Distriet Court. This office he held 
several years, and made a popular Judge. He 
recently resigned the place, and moved to this 
city. Judge Allen is a gentleman of most agree- 


able maaners, and cannot fail to give great satis- 
factiun as a law professor. 





ST 


When Dr. Bradon was Rector of Eltham, in 
Kent, the text he one day took to preach from, 
was, **Who art thou?’ After reading the text, 
he made, (as was his custom) a pause, for the 
congregation to reflect upon the words, when a 
gentleman in military dress, who at the instant 
was marching very sedately up the middle aisle 
of the church, supposing it to be a question ad- 
dressed to him, to the surprise of all present, re- 
plied, ‘* I am, sir, an officer of the 17th foot, on 
a recruiting party here ; and having brought my 
wife and family with me, I wish to be acquainted 








. 
with the neighbouring clergy and gentry.” This 
80 deranged the divine and astonished the con- 
gregation, that though they attempted to listen 
with decorum, the discourse was not proceeded 
with withuut considerable difficulty. 





The rapidity of promotion according to merit 
and samen in the Hangarian armies, has had 
no parallel since the brilliant ormenigne of the 
French Republic and Consulate. Field Marshal 
Gorgey, the first chieftain of the Hungarian ar- 
mies, was, one year ago, simply second lieuten- 
ant of a company ; and Gen. Guyon, an Irishman, 
now the fourth on the list of Hungarian celebri- 
ties, was a captain of honved, or scythemen,in the 
first baitle of the war, fought under the towers 
of Vienna on the 30th of October last. 

General Bem, the famous leader of the Han- 
gatian armies, is of a noble Gallician family.— 

He first saw service as a lieutenant under Da- 
voust and Macdonald in the French expedition 
against Kussia. On the re-organization of the 
Polish army, his military talents secured him a 
military professorship, but his independent spirit, 
and his bold utterance of free opinions, subjected 
him to long imprispnment, and even torture’ In 
the Polish revolution, his great skil) as an artil- 
lery officer, gained him the command of that 
branch of the service. Up to a recent period he 
has lived in retirement in France and England, 
aevoted to scientific pursuits, He was on his 
return to his native land, when he was invested 
with the command of the National Guard of Vi- 
enna, which he held with honor up to the surread- 
er of the city. A price being putapon his head, 
he escaped to Pesth ; and Kossuth and the war 
committee gladly availed themselves of bis mili- 
tary genius, since so amply displayed in the fields 
of ‘Transylvania. His jate famous bulletin of 
victory, ** Bem, Ban, Boum!” is rendered to 
mean, **Bem has done it.”’ 





Boston anp Maine Raitroap. ‘The report 
of the investigating committee of this railroad, 
states that the cost of the road up to June Ist, 
was $3,791,808. It is estimated that, $80,000 
will be required to complete unfinished work in- 
cluding $35,000 for anew depot at Lawrence, 
and $15,000 for depots at South and North An- 
dover and Methuen. The present debt of the 
company is $617,972. The company has land 
not used for the purposes of the road, valued at 


$31,000, of which $233,705 is in Boston, and | p 


$ 30,578 in Charlestown. 

The whole number of the stockholders of the 
road is 2203, of whom 1164 are in Massachu- 
setts, (496 in Boston) 697 in New Hampshire, 
68 in Maine, and the remainder elsewhere. 

The amount of stock held by the Massachu- 
setts stockholders is $2,425,500, by those in 
New Hampshire $711,400, by those in Maine 
$ 137,600, and $282,200 elsewhere. 





Sap Buitoine ano Navieation. The best 
British built ships, bailt in England and Scot- 
land, cost about $97 aton. Inthe United States, 
our best ships cost about $65 aton; Balti- 
built ships cost $58 a ton, and in the British 
North American provinces, they are built as low 
as $40 a ton. As we have before stated, the 
British built ships are rated at Lloyd’s as a No 
1 often til they are 20 years old, while the 
American ships are only rated thus for nine 
years, and the Province built ships only six 
years, so that in reality, the difference of a per- 
manent invesiment in one or the other, is not so 
great as it seems, though for the first five 
years, the cheap ship will obtain a freight about 
as readily ag those of higher cost. 

The greatest advantage which the English 
ship owner has over the American, is that | 
which is common to him and the manufacturer, 
and indeed tu all other men competent to carry 
on business which employs a great amount of 
both capital and labur, that isa low rate of in- 
terest.’ Reckoning the interest in England at 
4 per cent. which it seldom or never exceeds, 
and in this country, at 6 per cent, which it sel- 
dom or never falls below, it will be found that a 
British built shig at $97 a ton is nu dearer than 
an American built ship at $65. 

There is a genetal opinion that the English 
ships are navigated at a lower cost than the 
American ships. We have paid some atiention | 
to this subject, and think that the opinion is oot | 
correct. Though the English ships generally | 
pay somewhat lower wages, and kewp their mea | 
on rather poorer fare, yet they have more men | 
in the ship. Seamen being scattered all over | 
the werld, and brought inte association with the} 
merchant fleets of other nations, in every port, | 
general equalization of fare and wages must una-| 
voidably take place. The 





Norwegian sailors into our service, while the 
major part uf the crews of British ships are 
composed of Irish sailors, whom the American 
shipmasters wiil not take, when they can obtain 
them from England, Scotland, or the northern 
European nations. [Newburyport Herald. 





Huncartan Pronunciation. Most readers 
of foreign news are babitually puzzled in spesk- 
ing the apparently unpronounceable names of 
Hungarian mew and places. Vhe Tribune, which 
appears to be properly informed on the subject, 
ascribes the embarrassment in part to the fact 
that the characters of the Roman alphabet, as 
used by the Hungarians, stard for certain sounds 
which either are not found in our language, or 
are diff-rently represented. —The following pro- 
nunciations are then given according to rule and 
usage : 

Kossuth is pronounced as if written Kosh-oot 
(00 as in moon :) Gorgey is not like Georgie the 
diminative of George, bat as if written Gayur§ 
gay,—at least this is the best way we can think 
of for conveying an idea of the vowel sound in 
the first syllable ; the vowel itself we have not 
in English. The name is sometimes spelt Geor- 
gey as Gothe is sometimes writien Goethe. 

The name of Count Wass, the envoy in this 
country is pronounced Vosh: taat of Nadgy 
Sandor, the famous Magyar cavalry officer is 
Nodj Shandor, the a in the second name (which 
by the way is the christian name, the Hungarians 
always put the surname first,—and means Alex- 
ander.) being pronounced asa in far; Magyar 
is Mod-yar; Acs is like arch with the r left out, 
Debreczen (this is the trae spelling of the word 
though the Germans from whom we generally 
copy, write the last syllable with i) 1s Debret- 
sane; Miskolez is Mishkolch; Bisziricz (the 
Germans write it Bistricz) is Bistrits; Szekler 
is Sake-ler; Szegedin is Segedin ; Csorna is 
Chorna ; Saros is Sharosh, (a as in fair.) Pesth 
is properly Pesht, but the German pronunciation, 
Pest, universally prevails in other countries. 

Baeska is Boich-ka (a asin far.) Kecskemet is 
Ketch-ke-mate. Csegledis Cheg-led. Perezel 
is Partsel, the ¢ in the first syllable being &s in 
the first syllable of derry. Bekee is Bay-kaysh. 
Aszod is Ahsode. ‘Temesvar is temesh-var (the 
aasinfar.) Gyongyos is—a stumper and we 
defy any man to description. Those who can’t 
find any one to teach them the sounds orally, 
must content themselves with a provisional pro- 
nanciation till they can. Szony is not so much 
unlike Siane-ye as a barn door, but then it is by 
ne means the same thing. Guodollo is something 
like Gay-del leh, but not exactly. 

There are a good many German names in 
Hungarv, both of men and places, which are 
pronounced aceording to German rules, as for 
instance, Theiss, (pronounced Tire;) the Mag- 
yar name of thatriver is Tisza, (Tea-sa.) There 
are also a good many Sclavonic names which also 
have their own rules, a8 for instance Jellacic, 
which is pronounced Yel-latch-itch, with the 
emphasis on the second syllable. Kossuth is 
also a Sclavonic name, but has been Mag yarized. 
Knicjanin is Kunnich-yao-in. 





Licut-Houses.—We are iudebted to Mr. 
Pleasonton, Fifth Auditor, for a small pamphlet 
containing a list of the light houses, beacons and 
floating lights of the United States, with a state- 
ment of their location, heights, distance at which 
they are visible in clear weather, &c. It 18 ac- 
companied by three distinct and beautifully en- 
giaved lithographic charts. The first exhibits 
the light-houses and light vessels on the Ameri- 
can coast, from Maine to Virginia inclusive.— 
The second presents a similar exhibit of the coast 
trom Virginia exclusive to ‘Texas inclusive, with 
the lights of course, along the coast of Florida, 
and in the Florida Keys, &c. The third chart 








exhibits the position of the light houses on the 
lake coast, They are represented on the maps 


by red circles, diverging into rays. There are 
14 on lake Michigan, 1 at the straits of Michilli- 
mackinac, 7 on lake Huron, 1 on lake Superior, 
2 on lake St. Clair, 20 on lake Erie, 13 on lake 
Ontario and the St. Lawrence, and 300 lake 
Champlain. 

The general list exhibits strong evidence of the 
energy of the burea of the Fifth Auditor io the 
extension of the system. Up tothe Ist July, 
1848, there were 270 light houses, sume of them 
revolving, varying in the time of their revolution ; 
but most of them aie fired lights, differing in the 
height of the lanterns, and the distance at which 
they are visible. The longest distance is thirty 
miles, on the highlands of Neversink, on the 
coast of New Jersey, there being two lights one 
of them revolving. 

The light houses are so distributed, according 
to the necessities of the service, that there are 
12 light houses on the coast of Maine, 3 in New 
Hampshire, 38 in Massachusetts, 9 in Rhode 
Island, 1 on Juniper Island in the State of Ver- 
mont, 11 in Connecticut, 41 in New York, em- 
bracing probably the Jake coast, 7 in New Jersey, 
2 in Pennsylvania,8 in Delaware, 12 in Maryland, 
8 in Virginia, 7 on the coast of North Carolina, 
5 in South Carolina, 7 in Georgia, 14 in Florida, 
3 in Alabama, 4 in the state of Mississippi, 13 
in Louisiana, 14 in Ohio, (the lake coast,) 19 in 
Michigan, (lake coast,) 1 in lidiana, 2 in Illinois, 
and 6 in Wisconsin, (of course the lake coast.) 

There are 32 floating lights dispersed along 
the Atlantic and lake coasts. varying in the num- 
ber and character of the wicks in the iamps. 

The whole exhibit is credivadle to the enter- 
prise of the American people.—{ Union. 





{iG The QUARTERLY .CIIARITY LECTURE, 
will be preached in the Old South Church, to-morrow 
evening, at 7 o'clock. 





§G- THE MIDDLESEX NORTH ASSOCIA. 
TION, will hold their next meeting at the house of 
Rev. Mr. Chandler, in Shirley, on Wednesday, Sept. 
6th, at 10 o’clock, A. M. Jos. C. wae ~ 4 

cribe. 





§G- AUTUMNAL CONVENTION OF UNITA- 
RIANS. The Committee of Arrangements hereby 
give notice that the Aatumnal Convention, will be hold- 
en in Portland, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
the 9th and 10th days of October. The Convention 
will meet for organization on Tuesday, at 5 o’clock, 

M. JAMES W. THOMPSON, 

Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements. 





0G SUPERINTENDENTS of our city Sunday 
Schools, not having received their parcels of the new 
child’s paper, issued at Worcester, can obtain them by 
application during the week following, at 111 Wash- 
ington St. 4 ; 

‘The second number of the paper will wait for suffici- 
ent names to be sent us to secure the enterprize from 
loss. The cost will be only twenty-five cents per year. 
Each paper will be embellished with cuts. The 8.8. 
Association of Worcester county originated this effort. 


{kG ORDINATION AT LEXINGTON.—The 
ordinetion of Mr. Fiske Barrett, as Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, in Lexington, will take place 
on Wednesday next, at Il o’clock, A.M. ‘The Ser- 
ee will be preached by Rev. Chandler Robbins, of 

ston, 














MARRIAGES. 





23d inst. by Rev. T. 8. King, Mr. Barney Cory to Miss 
Eliza Ann Glynn, both of this city. 

In Concord, N. H., 96th inst., William G. Perry, M. D., 
of Exeter, N. H.,to Lucretia M., youngest daughter of 
the Hon. Francia N. Fisk, of C 

In Marbiehead. August 19, Mr. David Melvin, of Bosten, 
to Mrs. Abigail L. Goss, of M 

In Tamworth, N. H., August 19, Mr. J. B. W. Wright, 
of Canten, Mass., to Miss Mary Anu Johnson, of T. 

In Watertown, August 23, Mr. Henry Marsh, of Boston, 
to Mixs Abby 8. Bird, of W. 

In Nashua, Angast 21, Rev. Stillman Pratt, of Melrose, 
to Miss Hannah Brigham, of Grafton, Mass. 

In Albany, N. Y., August 20, Howland [lolmes, M. D, 
to Miss Maria W. Cotting, both of West Cambridge, Mass. 

In Cambridge, August 25, Mr. Charlies &. C. Hadley to 
Miss Eliza>eth Tay lor. 


DEATHS. 

25th inst., James Jackson Croft, 28, son of Edward 
Crufi, Esq.—a graduate ogMarvard Waivorsity, ia the 
Class of 1846. P 

On the 224 of May last, by falling from aloft, on 
boar.1 barque. Wm. H. Shaller, of Boston, hence for 
the Sandwich Islands, Mr. Henry K . Slack, 
youngest son of Ruggles Slack, Esq., of this city, 21. 

la North Chelmsford, 24th inst., Ella Elizabeth, 
daughter ot Benj. and Adaline Adams, 2 years and 24 
days. 

in Dorchester, 26th inst, Noah Brooks, only child 
of Seth and Esther S. B. Pettee, 114 months. 

In Sterling, on Sunday afternoon, Aug. 19, Joseph 
Sewall, eldest son of Sevall Kendall, Esq., of this 


higher wages of | city, 27. 
American merchantmen have gradually drawn 
the best of the Buitish, Swedish, Danish and | 


At Troy, Ohio, Aug. 25th, Mr. Royal W. Smith, 
27, son Rev. Preserved Smith, of Pembroke. 





BULFINCH STREET CHURCH. 
CCUPANTS of Pews in the Bulfinch Street 


Church, are hereby notified that the Church will 
be open for Divine Service, un Sunday, September 9th. 


It is desirable that the furniture of the Pews should be | 


replaced early in the week prececing. 
Per order Standing Committee, 


septl. J. FRANCIS KIMBALL, Clerk. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, NO. 277—124 cents, 
CONTENTS: — 

1. Austria and Huogary—Edinaburgh Review. 

2. Macaulay’s History of England—do do. 

3. Pestalozziana—Black wood’s Magazine. 

4. A Lady who has Seen the World—Sharpe’s 
Magazine. 

5. Our Foreign Policy —Speciator. 

6. France, Italy, and the Czar—Walter Savage 
Landor. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year b 

E. LITTELL & Co, 
Cor. Tremont and Broomfield Sweets. 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S 


NEW MUSIU BOOK. 


THE MENDELSSOHN COLLECTION, 
—uR— 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK 
OF PSALMODY. 


ONTAINING original music and selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of Tunes, Anthems, Motets, In- 
TROIS, SENTENCES and CHants, with an appendix 
of the most approved Standard Church ‘Tunes, for Con- 
gregational Singing, by THomas Hastines & Wit 
Liam B. BRapBurRy. 

We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. 
The book eontains 400 pages; the last 50 pages being 
devoted exclusively to a selection of the choicest and 
most approved Standard Congregational Tunes in the 
various metres, leaving the body of the book to be 
occupied wholly with original aad selected matter from 
the best sources, much of which was composed, ar- 
ranged, or selected by Mr. Bradbury, during his late 
residence in Germany. The MenpLssoun CoLLEc- 
TION ‘is printed on superior paper, and notwithstanding 
the quantity and superior quality of the matter eontain- 
ed in it, is afforded at the same price of music books of 
the ordinary size 

The Mendelssohn Collection is for sale in Boston, by 
B. B. Mussey & Co., Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, 
Oliver Ditson, and at other book and music stores. 

MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., Publishers, 
septl 199 Broadway, New Yosk. 











BOW DOIN STREET SEMINARY, 
FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES. 


R. & MRS. C. WILKES beg to remind their 
Pupils, and Parents generally, that their School 
will be re-opened, after the present Vacation, on Mon- 
day, 17th Sept. Parents desirous to place their daugh- 
tere in this establishment, are respectiully invited to 
call at the residence, No. 29, Bowdoin Street, after the 
1st Sept., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
between the hours of 11 and 3 o’clock. 
septl Gtis 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 
G10US MISCELLANY, No. CLV, for Setem- 
ber 1849. Edited by Kev. Dr. Putnam, and Rev. 
George E, Ellis. Contents .— 
1. Memoirs of Buckminster. 
If. Hymn for the Sanctuary. 
ILI. Kesponsibility for Opinion, 
IV. Evil. 
V. Replies to Dr. Bushnell. — 
VI. The Philosophy of Religion. 
VII. Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. 
VILI. Notices of Recent Publications. 
IX. Religious and Literary Intelligence. 
X. Obituaries. 
CROSBY § NICHOLS, Publishers, 


septl 111 Washington St. 


f bee Autamn term of the State Normal School, at 
West Newton, will open on the 2d Wednesday in 
| September. Candidates for admission are 

to present themselves for examination, at 8 o’clock, 
A.M. A certificate of good moral character, a declar- 
ation, of intention to become a school pre anda 


satisfactory examination on the branches of study genc- 
rally taught in our common schvols will be reqnisite 10 
order to adinission BARNAS SEARS, 


Sec. of the Board of Education. 





LETTER TO A YOUNG MAN who has just 
A entered College hay an eiblishod 6 has just been 
through—40 this i} 
ugh —40 pages, this eOSBY & NICHOLS, 
septl 111 Washington St. 


MORNING SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 


ater July 21st, a select Morning School will be 
hel.|, through the season, at the pleasant und re- 
tired rooms, rear of 339 Washington Srreet, over 
Hallet, Cumston & Allen’s Pianoforte saloons, where 
Lapies and Misses desirous of pursuing or complet- 
ing any of the following studies, may attend, at hours 
to suit their convenience, from 8} to 12 M. 

Plain and Ornamental Needlework, by Mrs. WM. 
GaRReETT, (from London. ) 

Plain and Ornamental Penmanship, by Mr. O. E. 
Linton. ; 

Fruit and Flower Painting, Drawing and Perspective 
by, Mrs Wm. Garrett, & Mr. Capen. 

Teacher of Pianoforte and Voice by, Mr. EDwarpD 
L. Ware. 

Pianoforte and Guitar, English and Italiain Song, 
and Opera Singing, by Mrs. Wm GARRETT. 

Class, Choral, and Concert Singing by Mr. J. C. 
JoHNson. 

Enouisu Brancues, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian. Latin, and Greek Languages by, F. L. Caren, 
Mrs..Wm. GARRETT, Dr. ARNAULT, and Signor 
Lanza. * 

Terms moderate. THE Lavies’ GymnasiuM,fitted 
ap for the Summer and free to pupils. " 

P. S.—Terms of the High School, 339 Washington 
St., reduced, to favor parents sending their childrea 
permanently, for a complete education. F 

FRANCIS L. CAPEN, Principal, 
MRS. WM. GARRETT, Governess. 
339 Washington St., Up Stairs. agl8. 








CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL, 


IN CHAPMAN PLACE. 


rTVHE Sixteenth Annual Term of this School, will 
commence on the first Monday in September next. 
The Annual Catalogue of the Teachers and Pupils 
with the Terms, &c. annexed, may be had at the store 
ot Messrs. Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
Street, and that of Mc. Benj. H. Greene, and Mr. 8. 
G Simpkins, 124, same street. AMOS BAKER. 
N. B. Chapman Place leads out of School Street, 
neay Horticultural Hall. ag25. 





LUNENBURG ACADEMY. 


# rt School is open for the* reception of scholars. 
Board for a small number can be had in the family 
of the Teacner. Terms favorable—place pleasant and 
retired, 

References, Rev. Dr. Barrett, Samuel Greele, N. F. 
Cunningham, Esqrs., Boston, and Rev. W. G. Bab- 
cock, Lunenburg. JACOB CALDWELL, 

ag25 eow4t Preceptot. 





NEWTON YOUNG LADIES’ INSTI- 
TUTE. 


HE Fall Term of fourteen weeks, will commeace 
on Wednesday, the 12th of Sept. next. ; 
Applications for admission vay be made in writing 
or otherwise, to the Principal at Newton Centre. 
JOHN B. HAGUE, Principal. 
Circulars containing particular information respect- 
ing the Institute will be sent to any order. 





PRIVATE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


HE SUBSCRIBER proposes to open a School 
which shall unite the advantages of a Teacher’s 
Institute with those of a Normal School at Concord, 
Mass., on the 15th of August. 

Besides Practica: Instraction in the Art of Teaching, 
Lectures, Lessons in French, the Use of Educational 
Books and Journals, &c., &c., will be furnished, and 
the entire tuition fee will be ten dollars, for a term of 
| twelve weeks. 
| Any teach °r Or person intending to teaca, of good 
| character, will be admitted, without any obligation to 
| teacl: in this state, or to attend more than one term. 
| For further particulars please apply to 

WILLIAM B. FOWLE, 
| aug4. 138 1 2 Washington St., Boston. 








CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL. 


7 next school year will commence on Monday, 
l Sept. 3d. Members of the School and all who 
| intend juining it, are requested to be present, if possible, 
| on that day, as new classes in Latin and the moderna 
| languages, are then formed, and other class arrange- 
ments made. 

One of the principals is always at School during the 
intermission at noon, for the convenience of pupils 
from the country, who remain in the city all day. 

*,* Catalogues containing terms, &c., may be haa 
at the Bookstores of W. D. Ticknor & Co., and W. P. 
Tewksbury, and further information obtained from one 
of the principals at the Hall in Chauncy Place, on Fri- 
Jay «und Saturday, Aug. 31, and Sept. 1, from 8 
o’clock till 5. THAYER & CUSHING. 

ag25 2w 


es 





PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 

| —= subscribers’ next term will begin Monday, 
: Sept. 3. He will receive single pupils in any of 
the common branches of an English or classical Edaca- 
tion, to recite stated hours, and younger boys to study 
in his room. Young men prepared for College for the 
Freshman o: Sophomore class. He will be at his room, 
basement of Chauncy Place Charch, for the remainder 
of the vacation, from 9 A. M. till 12 M. 

ag25 is4t W. P. ATKINSON. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 
SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, have opened their Boarding School in a new 
house planned and furnished expressly for the accommo- 
dation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruction 
will embrace the Ancient and Modern Languages, and 
the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 
The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town aud West Cambridge Depot, on the Fircnsurae 
RaiLROAD, six miles from Boston, in the midst of ex- 
tensive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicin- 
ity of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a 
wide and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ven- 
tilated, and supplied with an abundance of pure spring 
water in each story; also a bathing 100m, containing a 
douche, shower bath, &c. §c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teach- 
ers in Boston. 
The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 


REFERENCES.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, 
Cambridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown,) Bos- 
ton. 

For further particulars, adress Mr and Mrs Mack, 
care of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Jan. 29, 1849. osly 





REMOVAL, 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
NO. 22 WINTER STREET. 


augl4 





YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
PITTSFIELD, (BERKSHIRE CO.) MASS., 
On the Boston Railroad, midway between Albany and 
Springfield. 

ONDUCTED by Rev. W. H. TYLER and 

LADY, with the aid of a full corps of accomplish- 

ed Professors and Teachers in all the Departments of 
a finished Education. 

The Seventh Annual Catalogue, affording all need- 
ful information, will be forwarded to applicants through 
the Post Office. _ 

The Summer Session of five months will commence 


May 2. 
For healthfulness of location, ease of access, and all 
desirable facilities, the Instituteis unsurpassed 
Pittsfield, March 31, 1849. 





CAMBRIDGE 
Furniture and Carpet Warehouse. 


WHITNEY, BRACKETT & CO. 


AVE constantly for sale at their spacious Ware 
Rooms, near the Colleges, a very extensive as- 


sortment of 
FURNITURE, 


Sureaus, Tables, Bedsteads, Couches, Seeretaries, 
Chairs, Looking Glasses, Refrigerators, Clocks, Entry 


Lamps, &c. 
CARPETING, 
Three-ply, superfine, fine, painted and Straw; Stai 
ts 9 Rods and * nal m4 
FEATHERS, 
Matresses, Feather Beds, &c., &c. 
aug4 





DRS. ROGERS & CARTEE, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
OFFICES NOS. 68 AND 8 MAIN STREET, 
CHARLESTOWN. 


R. Z. ROGERS respectfully announces, that in 

consequence of the continued increase of his busi- 
ness, he bas formed a connexion with C. SOULE 
CARTEE, M. D. a gentleman and favorably 
known in our community, whose ious knowles 
ot Denjistry, mechanical skill, and Medical education, 
— r him an efficient acquisition to the profession of 
this city. 

Having fitted ap our Offices and Laboratory with 
convenient Instruments and A >paratus, we are now 
ready to perform all operations in the various 
ments of Den’al Art and Science : sach as— F 

The PRESERVATION of the natural teeth, if possible, 
by filling, cleansing, &c.;— : 

Their ExTRACcTION, (without pain, if Jesired,) 
when past recovery ;— : 

The insertion of artificial mineral teeth, singly, 
in partial, or in whole sets, on gold plate, after the 
most approved im 3 3 

The management of DENTITION in children ;—to- 
gether with 
The treatment of DISEASES, MAL-FORMATIONS, 
and INJURLES of the mouth. f 

The materials we use are of the first quality; and we 
intend the mechanical execution of our work shall equal 
the best in the country. 

As we manufacture the INCORRUPTIBLE MIN- 
ERAL TEETH, we are enabled to suit each particu- 
lar case with great certainty. 

We confidently assure our patients, that they shall 
receive at our hands, THE ADVANTAGES OF THE 
LATEST IMPROVEMENTS in Mechanical and Surgical 
Dentistry, as we shall use all honorable means to avail 
ourselves of them. ° 
Our friends will please bear us in remembrance. 
july7 





JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SPECIAL 


SALE OFS STOCK, 
In Milk Street, 
WITHOUT REGARD TO 
Wholesale Prices,” ‘Auction Prices,” 
OR THE 
“COST OF LMPORTATION.” 
OMPETITION MUST BE MET, by a reasona- 


ble redaction in prices, if possible, bat SUCCESS- 
FULLY, at any rate. We have accordingly 


MARKED DOWN THE PRICES 
OF OUR ENTIRE STOCK OF 
Shawls, Dress Silks, 
MANTILLAS, 
VISITES, SACKS, 


and afl other Goods, now ia store, and will sell the 
same with special reference to the wishes and expecta- 
tions of purchasers, as regards the PRICES. This 
sale will include a 


Large Wholesale 
AND A 
LARGE RETAIL STOCK, 


THROWN INTO 


One Grand Assortment, 
giving the Ladies a selection from the LARGEST and 
MOST PERFECT VARIETY of Shawls,Silk Goods, 
&c., ever witnessed in Bostoa. It must be remember- 
ed that this is a sale 
—or— 

NEW GOODS EXCLUSIVELY, 
including such articles as CRAPE SHAWLS, PALM 
LEAF Sinal! Figured SHAWLS; the latest styles of 
VISITES, SACKS and MANTILLAS; CAMELE- 
ON SILKS, in the choicest combination of colors; and 
other 


Scarce Styles of Goods, 


now in great demand, and of course not to be found in 
any of the old stocks. 

The reputation for selling RICH GOODS at eztra- 
ordinary bargains, was firmly established by our great 
annual sales of 1848 and ’49, and it will be sustained 
on this occasion, AT ANY SACRIFICE. 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 

No. 2 Milk Street, 
A few steps from Washington st. 


may26 = Bis 


New Elocutionary Works. 
THE PRACTICAL ELOCUTIONIST : Sec nd Ed. 
TUE NATIONAL SPEAKER: Second Ed. 12mo. 


ONTAINING Exercises, original and selected in 

prose, poetry, and dialogue, for declamation and 
recitation; and an ionary is, exhibiting a 
clear explanation of principles, wi les for each ele- 
ment of oral expression, practically i ted in a sys- 
tematic course of lessons. By He . Maglathlin, 
A, M.; handsomely printed and bound. pp. 324. 

i Since the first edition of the above works was 
issued, a few weeks ago, they have met with a very 
favorable reception, and one or both have been adopted 
as text books by School Committees or teachers in 
Koxbury, Cambridge, Charlestown, and in several 
other important places in New England; also in New 
York “State NoRMAL ScuHoot,” Albany. 


From Rev. Thomas Hill, A. M., member of the School 
Committee, Waltham, Mass. 

As I looked over the ‘ Practical. Elocutioaist’ of Mr. 
Maglathlin, I found my old Whatelian prejudices 
against rules for utterance vanish, The practical, in- 
telligible, and valuable nature of the rules in this little 
book makes it the only thing I have ever seen which I 
thought would help either teacher or scholar in our 
common schools in learning to read well. 

From Thomas Sherwin, A. M.. Principal of the English 
High School, Boston. 

Mr. H. B. Maglathlin.—Dear Sir,—I have examin- 
ed your ‘Practical Elocutionist,” and * National 
Speaker,” and am happy to say that I think they will 
prove valuable auxilliaries in teaching-the important 
but too much neglected art of elocution. I commend 
these works to the favorable regard of teachers and of 
the public. 


From Franklin Crosby, A. M., Principal of the High 
School, South Reading, Mass. 

The arrangements and selections of ‘* The National 
Speaker” are such as to commend it to all who are in- 
terested in elocution as a branch of school studies. 

An “ Elocutionary Analysis” is certainly a new fea- 
ture in an American compilation. In my opinion, the 
selections are admirably adapted to insure thax variety 
so necessary in a work of this nature. While a few of 
the most legible of the ancient landmarks are allowed 
to remain, | am glad to see that a desire for a change 
imparts to this book that freshness of matter so easen- 
tial to success, 

Published by ROBERT S. DAVIS, No. 120 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, and for sale by the Booksellers. 

aug4. eop3wis 


SMITH & MELVIN'S 


LAVORING EXTRACTS of Vanilla, Rose, 
Lemon, Bitter Almond or Peach, Orange, Nut 
meg, &c., &c., for favoring Ices, Jellies, Pies, Pud- 
dings, &c., prepared by ourselves in the best manner 

expressly for family use. Price 25 cents per bottle. 

SMITH & MELVIN Apothecaries, 
Amory Hall, 325 Washington st., Boston. 
june23 





















PREPARATORY 
AND 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Designed to furnish a thorough and fully ac 
complished Education ; 
Connected with which is a 


LADIES’ CALISTHENCUM, 
—GOMPLETELY FURNISHED WITH— 


APPROPRIATE GYMNASTIC AND CALISTHE 
NIC APPARATUS, 


For Ueakhful Exercise and Recreation. 

To commence on Monday, Sept. 18. Hours, from 9 till 2 

Parents in quest of a suitable School for the Educa- 
tion of their daughters are respectfully invited to call. 
Application may be made every day, from 9 to 11 o'clock, 

A. M., at No. 339 Washington Stree, & doors Sout 

of West Street. 

sept30 istf F. L. CAPEN. 


TO COUNTRY TRADERS. 


10 uls pure powdered cream | 10 bales Liquorice Root, 
Tartar, 1,000 ibs plasters, various, 
20 “ prime Castor Oil, 500 doz Black Ink, 
20 “ Alcohol, 50 per cent, | 200 Eng. Iron Mortars, 
{6 bales India Senna, 8 crates Gallipots, various, 
6 bbls Alexa. do, 2000 ibs Arrow Root, 
10 “ Flor. Sulpher, 50 boxes Castile Soap, 
6 “ cases Cassia Buds, | 50 kegs sup. carb. Soda, 
20 “ Rhubarb Root, 100 lbs Eng. Iodine, 
10 bbls Ret’u Camphor, 50 ibs “ Hyd potas., 
25 boxes Bay Waters, 20 gro. Indian Veg. Pills, 
5 bales Sponges, 20 “ Brandreth'e do, 





1000 Ibs Slippery Elm Bark, | 10,000 1bs Lozenges, various 
25 bis Glauber’s Salts, "1 300 07 Sulphate duinine, 

20 “Epsom do, 100 boxes Gum Arabic Drops 
10 cases Liquorice paste, 10 cases Mag: 





20 bales Corks, various, 
together with a al assortment of Drugs, Medi- 
cines, Chemicals, Perfumery, &c., for sale cheap, for 
cash or credit, by the subscribers. 

*.* We are giving particular attention to the prepa- 
ration of pure cat select powders of the various medi- 
cinal drugs, which we intead to keep ready for sale, in 
bulk, so that customers may be served uae 
ty desired, without expense of bottles or other ae 

gar Druggists and Country Merchants will do wel 
to give us a call before anion 2 their orders. 

BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
Wholesale Droggists, 
No. 90 and 92 Washington st. 





april28 epi m 





~OLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT--BOOKS— 
|) Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 200 Broad- 
vay, New York. —— 
ry Greex axp Latin.—Arnold’s First and 
econd Latin Book and Practical Grammar, 12mo, 75 
‘s—Arnold’s Latin Prose Composition, $1— Arnold’s 
‘ornelius Nepos, with Notes, 12mo, g1—Arnold’s 
irst Greek Book, 62 
‘omposition, 12mo0, 75 
ook, edited by 
‘estament, 12mo, 62 cts—Li 
in, 12m0, $1—Cresar’s ; Notes by 
pencer, 12mo, $1~—Tacitus’s Histories, with Notes, 
-y Tyler, 12m0, $1—Tacitus’s Germania and Agrico- 
4; Notes by Tyler, 12mo, 62 cts. ee 
. (1. Frescu.—Collou’s Dramatic ci, Phawogget 
2mo, $1—De Fiva’s Elementary French , 16 
10, 60 cts—De Fiva’s Advanced French Reader, $1 
-Ollendorff’s New Method of Learning edited 
y J. L. Jewett, 12mo, $i—Key to do, 75 cts—Row- 
.a’s Modern French Reader, 120, 75 cte—Surrenne’s 


-athorities, 1 vol, large 8Svo, —Ollendorff” 
— of one wipe A ae by G. J. Adler, 
mo, $1 50— to do, 75 cts. 

IV. Oe oak Italian Reader, 12mo, 
$1—Ollendorff’s New. Method of Learning Italian, 
dited by F. Foresti, 12mo, $1 60—Key to do 75 cts. 

V. Spanisa.—Ollendorff’s New Method of Learn- 
ag Spanish, by M. Velazquez and T..Simonne, 12mo, 
$1 50—Key to do 75 cts—Velazquez’s New Spanish 
Reader, with Lexicon, 12mo, $1 25—Valezquez’s 
Spanish Phrase Book, 18mo, 38 cts. 

VI. HeBRew.—Gesenius’s Hebrew Grammar, 
dited by Rodigar; translated from the best German 
dition, by Conant, 8vo, $2. : 

VII. EseuisH.—Arnold’s Lectures on 


Listory, 12mo, $1 26—Bojeson and Arnold’s Mangal. - 


f Greek and Roman Antiquities, I2m0, $1— "sg 


\'reatise on A 12mo, $1—Crosby’s ist Lessons 
Geometry, 38 cts—laegar’s Class Book of Zoology 
8 cts—Everett’s System of i Versification, 


i2mo, 75 cts—Grakam’s English ; 
Prof. Reed, of Pennsylvania Univérsity, 12mo, $1— 
iuizot’s Hi of Civilization; Notes Professor 
leary, of N. ¥. University, L2mo, #1— *s Shak- 
oerean Reader, 12mo, $1—Keightley’s Mythology o| 
ireece and Rome, 18mo, 42 cts—Magnall’s Historica 
Juestions, with American Additions, 12m0, $1— 
larkham’s School History of England, e-lited by Eti- 
a Robbins, author of **Popular Lessons,”” 12Zmo, 75 
ts—-Mandeville’s Elements of Reading and Oratory, 
vo, $1 25—Mandeville’s Reading Books, Parts 1, 2, 
. 4, 5—Putz and Arnold’s Manual of Ancient Ge ogra- 
hy and History, 12mo, $1—Reid’s Dictionary of the 
inglish Language, with Derivations, &c., L2mo, $1— 
‘aylor’s Manual of Modern and Ancieat History, edi- 
:d by Prof. Henry, 8vo, Cloth or Sheep, $2 25— 
“aylor’s Ancient History, te, $1 50—Taylor’s 
lodern do, $1 25-—Wright's Primary Lessons, or 
thild’s First Book. 

NEARLY Reavy.—Boise’s Exercises in Greek 
‘omposition, 12mo—Thatcher’s Ciceto de Officiis, 
2mo—Linceln’s Horace, 12mo—Ollendorff’s Klemen t 
ry French Grammar, by G. W. Greene. ag25. 


New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 








EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


3 fates inform his friends and the public that in 
addition to his Store No. 71 Corahill, he has 
. cken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op- 
. site Bromfield Street, where will be found at all 
« mes the 
HOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
‘fanufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
‘ ntion paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
ther all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
‘ HAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
4 auch faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
‘sade an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
' ALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargeat, 
» superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§G- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
\bseriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
treet, where he will be Fear to wait upon his 
‘iends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 


entrust to his care. 
‘oa tm ABRAHAM KIMBALL. 





ENTAL NOTICE. ‘The personal attention of 
the subscriber, to the mechanical, surgical and 
-- trative departments of his profession, will be continued 
this well known operating rooms, No. 266 Washing- 
m street, Boston, where those who are needing Den- 
+ al operations of a high order, can obtain them upon 
mest and \fberal terms. Whole and half sets of 
lineral Teeth, perfect in their kind, will be furnished 
t various prices, and of different qualities, adapted to 
+ ¥@ mouth in the most easy and agreeable manner. Al- 
», carious teeth filled with pure gold, oa the most ap- 
coved Parisian method, and warranted, where the 
* »oth is constitutionally good, for twenty-five years.— 
““‘eeth and roots will also be removed without pain, un- 
. er che influence of chlorotorm or ether, with perfect 
ifety aad satisfaction to the patent. Other dental 
+ perations of minor importance, will receive due atten- 
on; visitors to the city, for deatal operations, are re- 
vectfully invited to call at the subscribers rooms and 

xamine some beautiful specimens of work. 

: S, STOCKING, Dental Surgeon. 
april28 


6mis 
EDINBURG, ECLECTIC, &C. 


bar day published, the American. reprint of the 
Edinburg Review for July. 

The Eclectic Magazine for August with a fine head 
of Wordsworth. 

The New Englander for August, $3 a year. . 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 111 Washington st, Period- 
ical Agents. aug 11 








POTHECARY. SMITH & MELVIN, 325 
Washington street, under Amory Hall, continue 
to g‘ve particular attention to the prescripta of Phyasi- 
cians and the medical requisitions of famili Confin- 
ing themselves as they do principally to the legitimate 
business of the apothecary or scientific and practical 
Pharmacy, and having unusual facilities for importing 
and selecting their medicines, customers may be assur- 
ed of the purity and genuineness of every article dis- 
pensed at their establishment. june23 








INDIAN RESTORATIVE. 


A complete remedy, in all ordinary cases, for the 
Jaundice, Sour Stomach, or what is sometimes 
called Heart Burning—Costiveness and a heavy dull 
feeling of the Head—all of which are generally caused 
by a bad state of the stomach. 

Price 50 cents a package, containins a small box of 
Pills, a vial of Liquid aad directions for their use. 
The ingredients ire of vegetable substances and per- 
fectly harmless when the directions are followed. 

Sold by JOHN BARNES, No 8 Ann street, Bos- 


ton. - 

The Proprietor suffered from the same complaints 
that this Medicine is designed to cure, at frequent in- 
tervals, excruciating pains and much distress for more 
than two rs, notwithstanding he had during the 
time, the aid of the best medical skill. But at ‘length, 
by close study and research, he ob:ained the knowledge 
of the right application of the proper i jents to 
remedy his complaints; aad is now in health. 

The gratitude to the Supreme Being which fillls his 
heart for the discovery he was able to make for the 
restoration of his own health has induced him to make 
it known to the public, that his fellow beings may par- 
take, at a small expense, of the blessing he now en- 


3. 

"No public commendations nor newspaper puffs will 
ever be resorted to by the proprietor, for the sale of 
this medicine. 

If it answers the same good purpose for others as it 
has for himself and his family, it will do its own work 
of recommendation; if avt, let it pass into oblivion. 


w. B. 
North Chelsea, 1849. 6mos. os. 





Samuel Ingalls, M. D. 
TREATMENT OF LUNG DISEASES, 
and others, not cured by medicine alone. 

. §. ho lar lectures 

 Commanguiaa ted chronic diseases, ave been de 
livered throughout New England, is now permanently 
located in Boston. 


Offive and Residence, No. 15 Montgomery Place 
near the Tremont House. istf nov4 


SUNDAY SCHOOL GAZETTE. 


HUTCHINSON & CO., Worcester Mass. will 
A publish on the 28th inst. the first nomber of the 
Sunday School Gazette, a Journal intended for the 
children of our Sunday Schools. 

This Journal is undertaken under the direction of 
the Worcester County 8. School Society, At its an- 
nual meeting, June 26, at Dr. Allen’s church in North- 
borough, that Society voted to establish auch a newspa- 
per for children, and directed its Publishing Committee 
to begin its publication. 

This Committee consists of Rev. W. Gilbert of 
Harvard; Rev. E. E. Hale and Albert Tolman +, of 
Worcester. The Committee and the publ 
to establish a child’s paper which shall be attractive 
and profitable to the children, and an assistance in the 
efforts of parents and teachers. heir plang will be 
fully stated in the first uumber. | 

annual volume will consist of twenty-five num. 
bers. The subscription, when copies are sent in par- 
cels to Sunday Schools, will be twenty-five cents a 





terested 
A. HUTCHINSON & CO., Worcester, Masa. o 
July 21. ie Be 
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POETRY. 


TO Pius IX 








From the National Era. 
The canon’s brazen lips are cold, 
No red shell blazes down the air, 
And street and tower and temple old 
Are silent as despair. 


The Lombard stands no more at bay, 
Rome’s fresh young life has bled in vait i 
Dead in the ghastly trench are they, 
Or, wounded, writhe in pain. 


Now, while the fratricides of France 
Afe treading on the neck of Rome, 

Hider at Gaeta | seize thy chance ' 
Coward and cruel, come! 

Creep now from Naple’s bloody skirt : 
Thy mamuiner’s part was acted well, 
While Rome, with steel and fire begirt, 

Before thy crusade fell. 


Her death-groans answered to thy prayer ; 
Thy chant, the drum and bugle-call ; 

Thy lights, the burning villa’s glare ; 
Thy beads, the shell aud ball ' 


Let Austria clear thy way with hands 
Foul from Ancona’s cruel sack, 

And Naples, with his dastard bands 
Of murderers, lead thee back. 


Rome’s lips are dumb : the orphan’s wail, 
The mother’s shriek, thou may’st not hear, 
Abovs the faithless Frenchman’s hail, 
The unsexed shaveling’s cheer ! 


Go, bind on Rome her cast-off weight, 
“The double curse of crook and crown, 

Though woman's scorn and manhood’s hate 
From wali and roof flash down. 


Nor heed those blood-stains on the wall, 
Not Tiber’s fleod can wash away, 
Where in thy stately Quirinal 
Thy mangled victims lay. 


Let the world murmur ; let its cry 
Of horror and disgust be heard ; 
Trath stands alone ; thy coward lie 

Is backed by laace and swo.d. 


The cannon of St. Angelo, 
And chanting priest and clanging bell, 
And beat of dram and bugle blow, 
Shall greet thy coming well. 


Let lips of iron and tongues of slaves 
Fit welcome give thee : for her part, 
Rome, frowning o’er her new-made graves, 
Shall curse thee from her heart! 


No wreaths of gay Campagna’s flowers 
ehall childhood in thy pathway fing, 

No garlands from their ravaged bowers 
Shall Terni’s maidens bring. 


But, hateful as that tyrant old, 
The mocking witness of his crime, 

In thee shall loathing eyes behold 
The Nero of our tine, 


Stand where Rome’s blood was freest shed, 
Meek Heaven with impious thanks, and call 
Its curses on the patriot dead, 
Ita blessings on the Gaul! ! 
Or, sit upon thy throne of lies, 
A poor, mean idol blood-besmeared, 


Whom even its worshippers despise, 
Unhonored, unrevered. 


Yet, Scandal of the World ! from thee 
One needful truth mankind shal! learn, 
That kings and priests to Liberty 
And God are false in turn. 


Earth wearies of them, and the long 
Meek sufferance of the Heavens doth fall : 
Wo for weak tyrants, when the strong 
Wake, struggle, and prevail | 


Not vainly Roman hearts have bied 
To feed the Crozier and the Crown, 
If, roused thereby, the world shall tread 
‘The twin-born vampires down ! 
* 5." Os We 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
MR- BALL'S EVENING FREE SCHOOL. 


The following from the Salem Gazette was 
selected for earlier insertion. Mr. Ball's labors 
have justly been regarded among the most bene- 
ficial agencies in the community. I1is heart is 
in the work, and he works with great wisdom. 











The services of this second Anniversary, at 
the Lyceum Hall, were of the most: interesting 
and impressive character. The Hall was crowd- 
ed at an early hour, several hundreds of our citi- 
zens being afterwards unfortunately prevented 
from seeing the gratifying sight, and listening 
to the services. As we were among the number 
of inadmissibles, we are indebted to the kindness 
of a gentleman present foc the foliowing notice. 

Some two or three hundied pupils were pres- 
ent, principally females, very neatly dressed, 
their faces bright with intelligence and animation, 
and strongly interested in the occasion. ‘These 
sat in the lower and central seats—the remain- 
der, with the aisles, being crowded to overflow- 
ing by our own citizens, amongst whom, as in 
every good work, the ladies largely predominat- 


On the stage, besides those officiating, sat 
Rev. Dr. Sears, Secretary of our State Board of 
Education, and some of our own most liberal and 
distinguished citizens. 

The services throughout were of the deepest 
interest, and were listened to by a remarkably 
quiet and attentive audience. Rev. Mr. Sessious 
opened by a very appropriate prayer. A hymn, 
composed by G. F. Cnever, Esq., was then sung, 
and well too, by the pupils. The Report, by 
Mz. Ball, next came, and it was crowded with 
the statistics of humanity. A very appropriate 
hymn, written by Miss L. A. Very, was now 
sung. Then followed the Address by Rev. Mr. 
Frothingham, which was verv practical and city- 
searching, and closed with a diamund point. It 
should be printed for the public benefit. An- 
other appropriate hymn, by MissS. A. Dawson, 
the Dismission Stanzas, a Benediction by Rev. 
Mr. Morison, of Milton, and the services closed 
in harmony and peace. The occasion will be re- 
membered Jong, for it was good to be there. 

Mr. Ball’s Report, in substance, is below. 

Another year, a larger hall should be obtain- 
ed, as so many interested were disappointed this. 
All, if possible, should be able to partake in the 
closing festivity of the school. 

The singing, by the pupils, was remarkably 
good, considering how little practice they had ; 
and the leading of the choir was wisely entrust- 
ed to a young gentleman of our city, who per- 
formed his labor with great skill and taste. 

The public are indebted very much, indirectly 
to the lady and gentleman who first placed Mr. 
Ball here on his grand errand of mercy, for these 
results; and to Mr. Ball himself it owes a debt 
of gratitude, which can only be repaid by ‘*doing 
likewise” in its pecuniaty and other aid, in fur- 
therance of every Christian mission. Al! who 
have aided this school and its objects, including 
benefactors, missionary, teachers, and friends, 
have, however, been already iepaid, but by no 
earthly hand, for they “have Jaid up their trea- 
sues in Heaven, where moth can not eat, nor 
rust corrupt, and where thieves can not break 
through and steal.”’ . 

We would ask in conclusion, why the City 
Government can not assume the pecuniary ex- 
penditure of this school, which within its two 
years can be fully covered by fivehundred dol- 
Jars. The teaching will be, and shuuld be vol- 
untary, but the city should bear the necessary 
expenses, in consideration of its public benefit. 





THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE EVE- 
NING FRER SCHOOL. 
PRESENTED May 15, 1849. 


The schoo! was opened on the evening of Jan- 
wary 1, 1849, and closed May 14. Four even- 
ings in every week have been devoted to instruc- 
tion, viz: Monday and Tuesday for females,and 
Wednesday and Thursday for males. The books 
used have been Worcester's Primer, Worcester’s 
Readers, Emerson’s Second Part, and Davies’ 
Arithmbtic. The progress made by the scholars 
has been as wonderful as last year. Men and 
women, girls and boys, from 10 or 12 to 35 and 


Saat Rae Me et 1 Mas gh ta" 


40 years of age, have attended, many of whom 
ound oe. the alphabet. Some merely 
knew their letters. Numbers knew nothing of 
the formation of a Jetter with a pen, nor had any 
knowledge of figures. These individuals have 
learned to read, write and cipher, with a facility 
that surprises every one. 
The success which has attended the efforts of 
the teachers is most gratifying, and for years to 
come will numbers of the pupils remember and 
love the kind teachers who have so patiéatly and 
peiseveringly instructed them. 
Among the many instances of successful effort, 
one may be stated. A man, 36 years of age, 
entered on the 18th of January ; he only knew 
his letters, and commenced with Worcester’s 
Primer. In two months he could read page after 
page of Worcester’s third part Reader. His 
teacher watched his efforts, and noticed repeated- 
ly the perspiration on his face, from his eager- 
nets to knowledge. The pleasare manifest- 
ed by him while reading in my hearing, on the 
22d of March, I am unable to describe. 
‘The improvement made by the females, in 
reading, writing and cipheting, has been very 
rapid, Scholars from 15 to 30 years of age, who 
were unable to read, as well as those who were 
taught their letters last year, have learned to 
read with much ease. Many who now write a 
plain decent hand, with a pen, were first taught 
by their teachers the formation of letters with a 
pencil on the slate. This method has been found 
very successful, and their writing books are so 
neat and clean that they excite the admiration of 
all who examine them. 
In the Male Department we soffered for the 
want of about twenty Gentlemen as deeply inter- 
ested as the Ladies, and could we have had that 
number from the first evening to the close of the 
school, a greater improvement would have result- 
ed in every particular, as each teacher would 
have become acquainted with the disposition, 
the wants and propensities of those under his 
care. This improvement is very perceptible in 
the Female Department, where the same teach- 
ers have been present nearly every evening. — 
The Scholars in general deserves mach praise 
for their good behavior and close application to 
their studies. 
The whole number of names entered on the 
Recisrer of the School is 223 Males, 

and 303 Females. 





Total, 526. 
The average attendance has been 73 Males, 
and 125 Females. 





making 198 Instructed 
every week. 
Highest number in attendance on one evening, 
was 133 Males, and 175 Females. 
Average attendance of Teachers has been 12 
Gentiemen, and 23 Ladies. 
Average attendance of Scholars each month, has 
been: January, 102 Males, 128 Females, 


February, 105 do. 126 do. 
March, 68 do. 136 do. 
April, 34 do. 117 do. 


making it evident that from about the Ist of No- 
vember to the Ist of April is the best time for 
such a school, as during the cold weather many 
of the men and boys are unemployed. 

It will be borne in mind that this school is 
composed of those who, from a variety of causes, 
have heretofore been unable to obtain instruction, 
orcannot attend school in the day time. 

One important object has been kept constantly 
in view—that the moral influence of the schoul 
should be good. I am happy to say this has been 
witnessed, and repeated instances could be 
named, were it proper, which would prove it. 
And now, what shall | say to those patient, 
persevering, self-denying Teachers, who have 
rendered me such efficient aid, and who have ac- 
complished so much good, during the past term? 
Merely to say I thank them, is but a poor expres- 
sion. To one and all, | tender the gratitude of 
my heart, and pray that God will fully reward 
them for their work and labor of love—a work 
which will not end here; its influence will be 
felt long after they have passed away. 

To the Scholars of the Male High School, I 
owe my thanks, as I should probably have beeo 
unable to continue the School for Males without 


yourself.’ Jn fact, the noble horse had felt the 
power of Washington’s stalwart arm, a power 
that could throw a horse on his haanches ina 
single moment, and the sagacious animal quailed 
before a force not easily resisted or soon forgotten. 

Among the coach horses were a pair of beau- 
tiful blood bays, bred at Moun: Vernon from the 
celebrated stallion Magnolia. These thorough- 
breds were the pets of the stables, and always 
drew the coach when Mrs Washington paid her 
visits in Philadelphia. One day, but for the 
courage and presence of mind of a servant, @ se- 
rious catastrophe would have occurred. Mrs 
Washingtor and her grand-daughter were just 
seated in the coach, and James Hurley (a native 
of Ireland) was putting up the step, when, the 
day being warm and the flies troublesome, one 
of the horses rubbed off his bridle. The coach- 
man, of course, sat powerless on his box. The 
affrighted animal at first stared wildly about him, 
and was in the act of springing forward, when 
Hurley, pereeiving the imminent danger, with 
a presence of mind equalled by his courage, 
grappled the animal around the neck, and amid 
his furious and maddening plunges clung to him, 
and soencumbered him with the weight of a 
heavy man that the passengers in the street were 
enabled to come to the rescue, when the bridle 
was replaced, and the carriage drove off. ; 

The President was much gratified when in- 
specting the stables in Philadelphia. They were 
large and roomy, and everything in and about 
them in the most perfect order ; the grooming of 
the horses superb, such as the moderns can have 
no idea of, 





TWILIGHT. 


Heory Ware, Jr., says of the twilight hour, 
what seems partioularly true of this time, ‘One 
is almost ready to pronounce it the happiest 
hour of the twenty-four, when the setting sun 
sheds his parting beams over the earth. There 
is a peculiar security and sweetness in the very 
air. The last chirping of the birds and the low- 
ing of the returning cattle fill it with the very 
spirit of contentment. The weary laborer moves 
homeward amid the lengthening shadows to his 
waiting wife and children, throws off his bur- 
then, and enjoys the exquisite repose of love 
with those that are dear. The evening twilight 
imparts a beauty indescribable to the sky and to 
the earth; but it is the association with labor 
finished and families meeting which gives to 
that hour its most affecting charm. ‘To what 
thousands of our race does it bring the solace, 
their only daily solace, of a few short hours of 
rest and love.”’ 





Dirrerent Breens or Tue Domestic Fow.. 
The quality of thar flesh. The quality—that 
1s, the fineness, juiciness and richness of flavor 
—of the flesh of domestic fowls is of much 
more importance than their size; and I cunse- 
quently reject all coarse meated fowls, however 
large they may be, There is no difficulty io 
disctiminating between coarse and fine fowls at 
any time. When chickens, if the down is 
straight and stands out, and the body and limbs 
are loosely joined, the meat is coarse ; but if the 
down is glossy, and lies close to the body, and 
the body and limbs are compactly formed, the 
meat is fine; aod when grown, if the fowl! is 
light in weight, in proportion to its size, the 
flesh is coarse, but if heavy, the flesh is fine. 
There 1s also a fitness in the quality of the 
flesh; for if the meat is fine, the bones are 
fine, and the feathers are finc, and vice versa. If 
the flesh is fine, it is juicy and richly flavored ; 
if coarse, dry, fibrous and insipid. ‘Che color of 
the legs, too, is quite material in judging of the 
quality of fowls. All other things being equal, 
dark legged fowls have the finest flesh, and are 
the most hardy. Turkies, which have the finest 
flesh of any fow! of their size, have black legs; 
pheasagis, partridges and quails, all of which 
are very fine fleshed fowls, have dark legs; the 
game cock hkewise, which is universally ac- 
knowledged to be the finest fleshed of any of 
the domestic fowls, except the Wild India Fowl) 
of Caloutta, has dark jegs; and this is equally 
true of the Wild indix F ow! itself, the specific 





their aid. 
It will be remembered that the past winter 
has been one of vnusual severity; yet, notwith- 
s anding the storms and intense cold, the school 
has not been omitted a single evening, and | have 
been enabled to be present every evening with 
but one exception. 
We feel asscred that this effort of Christian 
charity has been greatly blessed, and would 
humbly effer to our Heavenly Father, the grate- 
ful homage of our hearts, fur His smiles upon 
the enterprise. 

Joun Batu. 
Sarem, May 15, 1549. 





[From the Custis Recollections. | 
WASHINGTON’S COACHMAN. 


John Fagan, by birth a Hessian, tall and burly 
in person, was an accomplished coachman in ev- 
ery respect. He understood the mechanism of 
a carriage, and could take to pieces and put to- 
gether again, all the parts, should he meet with 
any accident on his road. He drove the Presi- 
dent the whole tour of the then United States, 
from Portsmouth to Savannah, in the white 
chariot bailt by Clarke of Poiladelphia, without 
the slightest accident or misfortune happening to 
so long a journey. 

On the President's return Clarke was in atten- 
dance to learn the success of what he deemed 
his master-piece of coach-making. No sooner 
had the horses stopped at the door of the Presi- 
dential mansion, than the anxious coachmaker 
was under the body of the white Chariot, ex- 
amininz everything with a careful and critical 
eye, till Fagan shouted from the box, ‘ All right, 
Mr. Clarke: all right sir; not a bolt or a screw 
started, in along journey, and over the devil's 
own roads.’ The delighted mechanic now fuund 
his hand grasped in that of the President, who 


gravity of which likewise, exceeds that of an'y 
other fowl. I do not wish to be understood, 
however, to say that all dark legged fowls are 
fine, or that all yellow ot white legged ones are 


do say, that the darkest leg which pertains to 
the breed, indicates the finest fowl. For jin- 
stance, the Shanghae Cochin China Fowls—of 
the pure blood—always have their legs of a 


shaded together. Now if you wish to select a 
fine fow! of this breed, choose one of the daik- 
est shade of these colors. 
Fowl of pure blood, uniformly has black or very 
dark legs, and if you wish a fine fleshed one of 
this breed, select one with the blackest legs. 
The black Poland Fow! of pure blood, has 
white or blue legs ; select the biue fur the finest, 
that is, select the darkest of the natoaral color, 
whatever that color may be. Fow! fanciers al- 
ways select yellow legs, but fowl eaters—that 
is, those who regard the quality of the eird—se. 
lect dark legs. The color ef the feathers, too, 
jfowl. Some breeds have much more brilliant 
plumage than others, but when we speak of the 
brilliaocy of the plumage, we mean in compar: 
ison with others of the same breed. If, there- 
lore, you select a fow! of rich and glossy plu- 
mage, when compared with others of the same 
breed, depend upon it, the legs will be dark of 
the kind, and the quality of the bird will excel. 


The Fawn-Colored Dorking.—This is the 
best breed of the Dorking race. It is a cross of 
the Great Malay with the English Game and 
the Turkish Fowl, one-half of the former to 
ope-fourth of each of the latter. They are of 
tae Hedge importation. They are frequently 
fawn-colored, (whence their name,) but as fre- 
quently yellow, and the cockerels red, interming- 
led with dark brown and occasional white Spots, 





complimented him upon his workmanship, as- 
suring him that it had been sufficiently tested in 
a great variety of very bad roads. Clarke, the 
happiest of men, repaired to his shop, in Sixth 
street, where he informed bis people of the suc- 
cess of the white chariot, the account of which 
he had received from the President’s own lips, 
when the day ended in a jollification at the cuach- 
maker’s 

John Krause succeeded Fagan. He was a 
steady, estimable man, and having been bred in 
the Austrian cavalry, was perfectly conversant 
with horses. He was an excessive smoker, 
his meerschaum never being out of his moath, 
excepting at meals or on the coach-box. 


The stables consisted of ten coach and saddle 
horses, and the two white chargers, a coachman, 
and two grooms. Of the chargers, the one nsu- 
ally rode by the Chief was named Prescott. He 
was a fine parade horse, purely white and sixteen 
hands high. He was indifferent to the fire of 
artillery. the waving of banners, and the clang 
of martial instraments, but had a very bad habit 
of daneing about on the approach of a carriage, 
a habit very annoying tu his rider, who, although 
a master in horsemanship, preferred to ride as 
quietly as possible, especially when, during his 
Saturday's ride, he would meet with carriages 
containing ladies, it being customary with them 
to order their coachman to stop and to let down 
their glasses, that the President might approach 
to pay his compliments. 


The other charger was. named Jackson, from 
the circumstance of his having run away with 
Major Jackson, aid-da-camp to the President, 
when coming into Princeton, en route from New 
York to Philadelphia, in 1790, to the sad discom- 
fiture of the Major, aod the no little amusement 
of the Chief and the brilliant cortege of gallant 
cavaliers with which he was attended, Jackson 
was a rb animal, purely whigg, with flowing 
mane and tail. He wasof a fieM€6 and fiery tem- 
perament, and when mounted, moved with mouth 
open, champing the bit, his nostrils distended, 
and his Arab eye flashing fire. Washington, dis- 
liking a fretful, horse rarely rode this fine but 
impetaous animal, while Krause, whose duty it 
was to accom the President when on horse- 
back, had had divers combats with the fiery 
charzer, in several of which, it was said, the 
old Austrian dragoon came off rather second best. 
When potting on the housings and caparison 
for the Chief to ride Jackson, Krause would say, 
‘Ah ha, ty fine fellow, you'll have your match, 
to-day, and! know you'll take care to behave 














beautifully blended. They are of lofty carriage, 
handsome, and healihy. The males of this 
breed weigh from 8 to9 pounds, aud the femaies 
| from 6 to 7 pounds, and they come to maturity 
early for so large a fowl. They do not so fre- 
quently have the fifth toe as the common Dork- 
ing, and their legs vary in color, usually white, 
blue, or green, but sumetimes yellow. Their 
tails are shorter, with thei: chicken feather clos- 
erthan others of the Dorking breeds —Their 
flesh is fine, and their eggs rich, and darker than 
those of other Dorkings. From the latter part 
of February to about the 20th of June, my fawn 
colored Dorking hen laid one hundred and eight- 
teen eggs, missing only three days in the time. 


The Pearl White Dorking.—This is one of 
the most beautiful breeds of the domestic fowls. 
It is a cross of the White with the Dappled 
Dorking Fowl, produced by Mr. Gooding, of 
this place. The color of these fowls is pure 
pearl-white, closely resembling white semi- 
transparent glass.—The White Dorkings look 
dull when compared with the Pearl-White 
Dorkings of Mr. Gooding. They are large 
fowls, and possess the general good qualities of 
the Doiking race. They have white legs, five 
toes on each foot, long tails, single combs and 
waitles, are very healthy, unusually hardy for 
white fowls, and are decidedly the handsomest 
of any of the Dorking breeds. The breed is en- 
tirely new, and of unquestionable value, as well 
as beauty. 


The Dappled Dorking.—I have a pair of this 
beautiful breed, obtained of Mr. Bishop, of New- 
buryport. The male is white, with red back 
and shoulders ; the neck feathers of a light yel- 
low, and bright yellow hackles hanging pendu- 
lous from the loins over the wing-tips. The 
hen is perfectly white. They have five toes on 
each foot, and their legs are yellow and large. 
The oer Dorkings, Mowled Dorkings. 
and Speckled Dorkings, are all crosses of the 
Great Malay, with the English Game Fowl. 
These fowls are of good size, the {cockere] 
weighing about eight pounds and the hen about 
six. They have the general characteristics of 
the Dorking race. 


The Moltled Dorking.—This is a late impor- 
tation of a very superior breed of the Dorking 
race. The cockerels of this breed are usually 
red, thoogh occasionally variegated, and the 
pullets of an ash color, beautifully spotted with 
black. They are very large, and have the gen- 





eral characteristics of other Dorkings; white 
legs, five toes on each foot, long tails, great 


coarse, for much depends upon the breed; bat | | 





bright red and ye'low mixture, beautifully | peaceable with their acquaintances, but never 


The Great Java 


has more or Jess to do with the quality of the| 





depth of breast, medium depth of quarter, ete, 
etc. Eggs large and white, Jike all other Dork- 
ings, except the Fawn Colored. The Speckled 
Dosti of the Allen importation, and the 
White Dorkings are so common, and have been 
so accurately described in the books, that a far- 
ther notice would be a work of supererogation. 


The Great Malay. What is called the 
Malay Fowi has long been in this country, but 
they are generally a mere cross with the com- 
mon fowl, inferio: originally, and degenerated 
by “close breeding,” until a vestige of the 
pure Malay can scarcely be traced. Some of 
those of the purest blood were imported by Mr. 
Tocker, of the Tremont House, » under 
the name of *‘ Dorkings,” and were presented 
by him to Mr. Parker, of the Samoset House, 
Plymouth. The plumage of the male is bril- 
liant in the extreme, being of a bright red and 
glossy yellow beautifully blended, and shaded 
with black, so as to present a most beautiful and 
captivating appearance. The hackles of the 
rump are long and drooping, and of a golden 
reddish color, The comb and wattles are laige 


and single ; legs large, yellow, and destitate of | pra 


feathers ; tail long and drooping, with rich and 
glossy plamage. The gait is lively and ma- 
jestic ; in a word, it is the handsomest of any 
ef the large breeds, and should be classed with 
the best varieties, The hens are of a bright 
yellow and glossy brown, good layers, good 
nurses, and very dutnestic. The eggs are rather 
large, well-flavored, and of a pale reddish color. 
Their flesh is very fine for so large a fowl. 
They have no resemblance to the common Ma- 
lay, or those falsely so called, nor do the plates 
in the books give a just idea of their symmet- 
rica! appearance. 


The Great Java. The Great Java Fowl is 
seldom seen io this country in its purity; ex- 
cellent specimens, however, may be seen at Mr. 
E. T. Packard's, Kast Bridgewater, which he 
purchased in New York as“ Malays.” The 
pair is now one year old, and the cockerel 
weighs ten pounds, the pallet nine pounds and a 
quarter. These, like all other pure Java Fowls, 
are a beautiful jet and glossy black, with very 
large black legs, single comb and wattles. 
They aie good layers, and their eggs are very 
large and well-flavored. Their gait is slow and 
majestic. They are, in fact, amongst the most 
valuable fow}s in the country, and are frequently 
described" in the books as ‘Spanish Fowls,”’ 
than which nothing is more erroneous. They 
are as distinctly an original breed as the pure- 
blooded great Malay, and possess about the 
same qualities as to excellence, but falling rather 
short of them as to beauty. This, however, is 
a matter of taste, and some consider the pure 
Java superior to all other large fowls, so far as 
beauty is concerned. Their plumage is deci- 
dedly rich. 


The Italian. This variety is very large, the 
hens weighing from eight to ten pounds, and the 
toosters from ten to thirteen pounds. They are 
a noble woking fowl, bet I fied them unpro- 
fitable, poor layers, &c. I cannot, therefore, 
recommend my fowls of this breed as good or 
even medium when compared with my other 
large breeds. Mr. Drew, however, has some 
chickens of a different race of ltalian fow!, not 
so large as inine, (though very large) but inf- 
nitely better. They are of rich variegated plu- 
mage, muffled, noble looking, healthy, produc- 
tive, good or very excellent layers, and in all 
respects worthy of breeding and preserving. 
They are a cross originally from the Black 
Spanish with the Golden Shanghae. They will 
rank with the best bloods fur all valuable pur- 
poses. 


The Wild India.—I1 have a Wild India hen, 
from Calcutta, imported by Mr. Estes, of East 
Abiogton. The cockerel died on the passage 
over, This isthe pure India game Fowl, and 
is one of the most singular of the race. A gen- 
tleman who has been to Calcutta, recognized 
this hen at once as the ‘ Calcutta Game Fowl,’ 
or‘ Wild India Fowl.’ She has a long neck 
like a wild goose, has neither comb nor wattles, 
is of dark glossy green color, has a very short fan 
tail, is lofty in her carriage, tim built and wild 
in her general app@trance, and has very large 
and long yellow legs, spotted with blue. She 


weighs five pounds and a quarter, but is so very | 


compactly bailt that good judges frequently esii- 
mate her only at four pounds, This is conclu- 
sive of her extraordinary fine quality. She is 
rather a poor layer, but a most incorrigible set- 
ter and good nurse. Her eggs are white, rather 
tinged with yellow, and spotted on one end like 
a bird's egg. ‘The wild fowls of India are 


sufler strangers to show fight without whipping 
them. ‘They are superior to the common game 
fowl for fighting when aroused, and this hen, the 
morning after | obtained her of Mr. Estes, 
whipped twenty-seven of my largest fowls, hens 
and roosters, one after another, without stopplog, 
and she is certainly one of the most extraordina- 
ry {fowls ever imported into this country. I 
have a number of chickens, (a cross of this hen 
with my largest Plymouth Rock Rooster,)which 
I denominate the * Plymouth Game Fowl,’ and 
which for loftiness of carriage, havteor, com- 
pactness of form, healthiness, neatness, spright- 
liness, and general beauty are unrivalled ; aod so 
far as fine flesh and captivating appearance are 
concerned, they are undoubtedly the best breed 
in America, but it must be remembered that for 
laying putposes they come far short of several! 
other breeds.—These ‘* Plymouth Game Fowl!” 
chickens vary in color, some being red, resemb- 
ling the father, and others being dark, or green- 
ish, resembling the mother; yet the general as- 
pecs of all is precisely the same, showing a very 
pure and distinct breed. 





HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


NITE Subscriber is desirous of receiving into his 
Family a small number of Girls to educate. He 
proposes that they shall be under the immediate care of 
his wife, who will devote her whole time and attention 
to them, as regards both their intellectual and moral 
training. 

Terms; $132 per annum. 

Rererences. Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H 
Knight, Esq., Wm. H. Foster, Esq., (Cashier Gro 
cers’ Bank ) Boston; Rev. A. R. Baker, Medf.rd;— 
Rev. H. F. Edes, Woburn; Mr. J. W. Brown, Fra 





mingham. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, May 26, 1849. 3tisTos 
NEW TREATMENT OF BRONCHITIS. 


D*; J. K. PALMER, continues with great success, 

the new treatment of Bronchitis and other affec- 

tions of the Throat and Lungs, recently introduced by 

Sir Charles Scudamore of England, and employed with 

so much success in the practice of that celebrated Phy- 
ician. 

Dr. Palmer’s Office is No. 44 Salem street, Boston. 
No charge for consultations or advice. Medicines and 
Tubaling Apparatus furnished on reasonable terms. 

unelO 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western Avenve, (Mitt Dam,) Rear or Tue 
New Brick Block. 


VHIS celebrated Establishment having undergone 
thurough repairs, is opened for the season. The 
Cold Shower and Swimming BATH, has been removed 
some two or three hundred feet further into deeper wa- 
ter, which at all times is pure and abundant. The La- 
dies’ Baths are entirely removed from those of the 
Gentlemen, and are provided with Female Attendants. 
Invalids and Children will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

Terms.—Srason TickeTs.— $4,00, or 12 Tick- 
ets for $1, single ones, 10 cents each. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been added, with Fleeting 
Shower Baths, put up in the most approved style. Al- 
80, new Dressing Rooms, which will at all times be 
found perfectly dry and convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fact, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved 
the prices have been somewhat reduced. 

he Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully 
invited to call, 

—_ from sunrise to 10 o’clock, P. M. 

july7 tf TRUMAN MOREY. 





* ONDON ENCYCLOPGEDIA, or Universal Dic- 
tionary of Science, Art, Litera‘ure, and Practical 
Mechanica, comprising a popular view of the present 
state of Knowledge, illustrated by a large number of 
engravings, complete in 22 vols, 8vo, London. One 
copy for sale very low, by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
11) Washington si. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


‘wr MOST COMPREHENSIVE AND ONLY 
ACCURATE DICTIONARY OF THE ENG- 
LISH LANGUAGE, contains upwards of Ove Hun- 
DRED THOUSAND Worps, of which the Pronuncia- 
tion is clearly given. ‘The quantity, as well as the ac- 
cent, being marked. It embraces, also, numerous 
Technical and Scientific ‘Terms, Phrases from Foreign, 
Lan es, current in English Literature, etc.,etc. It 
is FREE FROM ALL INNOVATIONS IN OR- 


THOGRAPHY, and ts the Language as it is 
used by nine tenths of the Educated Classes of England 
and America. This Dictionary is used and specially 


recommended by the Presidents and Professors of near- 
ly every College in the Northern States, and by other 
eminent scholars, among whom may be mentioned— 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., Hon. John Mclean, LL.D., 
Hon. Leyi Woodbury, LL. D., Hon. T. ny” 5M 
sen, LL. D., Hon. David L. Swain, LL. D., Dr- Roh- 
ley Dunglison, Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., Moses 
Swart, D. D., Edward Hitehcock, D. D., LL.D., 
Mark Hopkins, D. D., Henry W. Longfellow, A. M., 
Benjamin Hale, D. D., Hector Humphrey, D. D., 
Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D. 
**I shall certainly regard it hereafter as my best au- 
thority.” Soman tant. , 
**It will introduce the name of its author to every Li- 
ry in our country, and place it by the eide of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded him.” 
{Judge McLean. 
City of Boston, in School Committee, } 
March 28, 1848. 
_*Ordered, ‘That a copy of Worcester’s large Dic- 
tionary be furnished to each department of the schools, 
to be kept as a book of reference.” _—_ Attest, 
8. F. MeCLEARY, Secretary. 


PICKERING’S GREEK LEXICON—1468. pp— 
Price $8 75. 

This Lexicon having been re-written, and greatly en- 
larged and improved by the addition of nearly 50 per 
Cents to its cuntents as originally published, 1s in its 
present furm one of the most complete and accurate vo- 
cabularies of the Greek Language, and is pronounced 
by competent teachers and professors, better adapted to 
the use of Colleges and Schools in the United States 
than any other Greek Lexicon. Among its excellencies 
are the following:— 


1. Clear and methodical arrangement. 

2. Elaborate elucidation of the meaning and ase of 
obscure words aud phrases, the anomolous particles, 
etc. 

3. Exact and pertinent definitions, the law terms of 
the Attic orators being given in terms found in Kent 
and Blackstone. 

4. The insertion of the oblique and dialectical forms 
of anomolous nouns, verbs, etc. 

5. Comprehensiveness; it being confined to no par- 
ticular class of Greek authors, but covers the whole 
field of Greek literature. 

6. Beauty of mechanical execution and cheapness. 

“This Lexicon is in every respect an excellent one.” 

[Prof. Felton, Camb. 


“The best extant for Colleges and Schools.” [Prof. 
Robinson, N. Y. 


‘Decidedly the best School Dictionary we have yet 
seen.”” Literary World. 





POPULAR MUSIC BOOKS. 


CARMINA SACRA, or BOSTON COLLEC- 
TION OF CHURCH MUSIC. By L. Mason; 
greatly admired for the beauty, chasteness, and ster. 
ting character of its music. 


THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION. 
Edited by L. Mason. This standard work is so weil 
known and used as to preclude the necessity of any 
recommendation. 


THE PSALTERY. By L. Mason and G. J. 
WEBB. One of the most complete works of the kind 
ever published. It has received the sanction of the 
Boston Handel and Hayda Society, and the Boston 
Academy of Music. In style there is a great diversity 
it being suited to every variety of subject and occasion, 
and is specially adapted to congregational use. ‘The 
Psaltery will make a valuable addition to the Boston 
Academy’s Collection and Carmina Sacra, and ought 
to be in every choir. 

THE NATIONAL LYRE. A _ new collection of 
psalm and byma tunes comprising the best ancient and 
modern compositions of established merit, with a 
choice selection of chants, &c., designed for the use of 
choirs, congregations, singing schools and societies 
throughout the United States. By S. Parkman Tuck- 
erman, Silas A. Baneroft, and Il. K. Oliver. 


NEW CHORUS BOOK, SPECIALLY ADAPT- 
ED TO THE USE OF CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK. By A. N. 
Johnson, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
A collection of chorusses, from the works of Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
composers. This work embraces a larger collection of 
chorusses than has been before published, arranged in a 
| form for the use and improvement of choirs; and it is 
believed that, besides the additional interest which its 
use imparts to choir meetings, the study of the pure 
compositions it contains, will greatly improve the taste 
and facilitate the power of execution. Although pub- 
lished in the summer, several editions have been already 
sold. Price $7 50 per dozen. 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, ia 
two parts. By L. Mason and G. J. Webb, Professor 
in the Boston Academy of Music. It is supposed that 
any mother, or primary school teacher, who can berse!f 
sing, although she may know so little of musical char- 
acters as not to be able to read music herself, may by 
the help of this book, be enabled to teach her pupils 
with good success, and thus prepare the way for a more 
thorough and extensive course in higher schoo's. 


THE SONG BOOK OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
Consisting of a great variety of songs, hymns, and 
scriptural selections, with appropriate music, arranged 
to be sung in one, two, or three parts; containing, al- 
so, the elementary principles of vocal music, prepar 
with reference to the inductive or Pestalozzian method 
of teaching, designed as a complete musical manual for 
common or grammar schools. By Lowell Mason and 
George James Webb. This work has been prepared 
with reference to the wants of common schools and 
academies, and is designed to follow the above work. 


LETTERS OF MRS. ADAMS, 


WIFE OF JOHN ADAMS, 


With an Introductory Memoir, by her grandson, 
Cruarces Francis Apams. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged, with an Appendix, containing the 
Letters addressed by Joun Quincy. ApamMs wo bis 
Son, on the Study of the Bible. 

Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 
16 Water Street, and for sale by Booksellers generally. 

marchl7 





COMMUNION WARF. 


IGELOW BROTHERS & KENNARD, invite 
the attention of purchasers to thir variety of 


Fine Silver, Silver Plated and Britannia 
Communion Articles, 


onsisting of Flaggons, Cups, with and without handles. 
Plates, etc., of various styles and sizes. ‘This Ware is 
received direct from Manufacturers of well known 
celebrity and is warranted of equal quality to any sold. 

They are also prepared to execute orders for SILVER 
Wake of any description in a superior style of work- 
manship. 


may26 3meopis&os 121 Washington st. 





NOS. OF THE EXAMINER WANTED. 


OS. 111 and 114 of the Christian Examiner. One 
dollar a number will be paid for a few copies b 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


aglS, 111 Washington St. 





KING’S CHAPEL, &c. 


LITURGY for the use of the Church at King’s 
Chapel in Boston; collected principally from the 
Book of Common Prayer, Sth edition; with Family 
Prayers and Services, and other additions by F. W. P. 
Greenwood, D.D., 1 vol. 12 mo., mor., price $1,26. 
Also a few copies of the large paper copy, 8vo.; His— 
tory of King’s Chapel, in Boston; the first Episcopal 
Church in New England; comprising notices of the 
introduction of Epiacopacy into the Northern Colonies, 
by Dr. Greenwood, 1 vol, 12mo, page 212, 75 cts. 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., No. 134 
Washington, opposite School St. agI8S. 





NV ORNING AND EVENING MEDITATIONS 
for every day in the month, being selections from 
the writings of Channing, Ware, Greenwood. Dewey, 
and other clergyinen, English and American, edited by 
Miss Abbey Carpenter of Bristol, Eng.,—a few copies 
put up in extra style, for sale at the former price 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
agl8. 111 Washington St. 





R. ALGERS’ FAST DAY SERMON. Infer- 

ences from the Pestilence and the Fast—a_ Dis- 

course preached ia the Mount Pleasant Congregational 

Church, Roxbury, Aug. 3d, 1849, by Rev. W. R. 
Alger. ‘This day published 4 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

ag25 111 Washington St. 


REMOVAL, 


CHANNING’S WORKS. 


HE Subscriber, Publisher of Dr. Channing’s 
Works, has removed to the Bookstore of J. H. 
Francis, 128 Washington st, corner of Water; direct- 
ly underneath the Oftice formerly occupied him, 
where may be obtained the above Works in 6. vols, 
ec hws & printed and bound, wholesale and retail, for 
only $2 per copy. GEO. G. CHANNING. 
feb24 istt 








Ps Subscribers would ask the particular attention 








NEW HYMN BOOK, 
CHRISTIAN HYMNS; 


FOR PUBLIC AND PRIVATE WORSHIP. 
NINETEENTH EDITION. 


of Clergymen, and of Churches and Societies gen- 
erally, to this new ard highly approved Collection of 
Hymas for Public Wocship, preyered expressly to meet 
Et 

i ave endeav to a 
collection than of those now in use, better adapted 
for singing, and containing a greater variety of metres. 
They have sought to make the book what the present 
state of our churches and societies demands, and have 
consulted, for that Faroe, not only different clergy 
men, but leaders of choirs, a1d many other persons of 
taste and judgment. 

Although this book has been published less than four 

years, it is now used in fifty of our Societies, and this 
fact is considered sufficient to show the estimation in 
which it is held, and the manner in which it has teod 
the test of comparison with other Collections. 

The following are some of the peculiar merits of the 
Christian Hymns:—the number of hymns is very large; 
the variety of subjects and metres is very great; the 
hymns are better adapted for singing; the plan of ar- 
rangment is improved; and the price is very low. 

The following is a list of places where the Christian 
Hymns is in use. 

MAINE. 

Belfast; Thomaston; Bath. 


New HampsnHire. 
Dublin; Keene; Peterboro’; Wilton; Concord 
Manchester; Fitzwilliam. 
VERMONT, 
Pomfret; Windsor. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hollis Street Society; Twelfth Society; New 
North; Broadway Society, Boston; Lee Street Society, 
Divinity School, Cambridge; East Cambridge; Hing- 
ham; East Medway; Barnstable; Taunton; Hopkin- 
ton; Bridgewater; East Bcidgouniers West Bridge- 
water; Harvard; Roxbury; neord; Stow; 
cester; Upton; Fitchburg; West Newton; Lawrence 
Dedham; Gloucester; Northboro’; Wobura; Win 
chendon; Dorchester; New Bedford; Ware. 

New York; ‘Troy. 
Wisconsin; Milwaukie. 
Louisiana; New Orleans. 

§G Copies furnished for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 
(24 lisostt 111 Washington st, Boston 





WATERMAN’S PATENT VENTILATED RE- 
FRIGERRATOR. 
M* Patent Refrigerator is introduced to the public 


in full confidence that all the serious objections 
to the old ones are overcome, so far as they can be, 
without violating the laws that govern caloric. The 
principal improvements are the ventilator, double cov- 
ers aud valve. ‘There are several minor improve- 
ments, wh:ch, when seen, will be readily appreciated. 
They are made in the most thorough manner, and lined 
with ziac of suffici@it thickness to insure their dura- 
tion. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT HAND SHOWER 
BATH, AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN. 


The Bathing Pan started on its mission of health and 
cleanliness from my establishment, fifteen years ago, 
since which, it has, by its own merits, worked its way 
to all parts of the civilized World, and thousands upon 
thousands have been sold, te those, who but for this 
invention, would have had no means of Bathing, owing 
to the expense and trouble attending the old bath tub 
and shower bath. My patent hand Shower Bath was 
invented and introduced as an adjunct to the Bathing 
Pan, thus allowing onc to enjoy the luxury of a shower 
bath in the summer months, without being encumbered 
with the closet bath, the remaining nine months of the 
year, and has become a general favorite on that ac- 
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NEW HYMN BOOk. 
1 ee D. TICKNOR & CO., cor. 
¢ Washington and School Streets, haye Wind ga 
eed a new and stereotype Edition of a° Book f 
Bop my for Public and Private Devotion—Edited by 
¥- Samuel Longfellow, and Rev. Samuel Johneon.> 
to ble blocks any sdditional hymns, handsomely bound 
- Price 624. A liberal discount made 
pity awe This collection has been d by sey. 
Churches 7 and the publishers are gratified to k 
that it gives great satisfaction, a 
Pie ay: ene alieee jals in favor o 
[From the Literary World] 
‘As a collection of sacred Poetry and appropria 
Hymns, this book cannot be vitae te 
[From the Evening Gazette .} 
“It is probably the most poetical compi . 
Christian poems adapted to the spiritual 0 0s la 
munity, that has been issued in our country, combining 
as it does all the higher elements of religious com...” 
tion.”” go 
[From the Daily Advertiser.] 
“It is well that the beauties of this collection are 0 
well known as to make 4 new Edition necessary, It jg 
indeed a most happy selection of the gems of devotiona\ 
poetry in England and our own pings! | with the addi. 
ee pct — Semper hymns which first appear. 
is work. More than one hundred additi 
hymns are added in this Edition.” = 
[From the Daily Atlas.] 
“For this excellent collection of sacred poetry, we 
are in to the conjoint labors of the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow, a brother of our own best poet, and the 
Rev. Samuel Johnson. So far as we feel competent to 
judge about such matter 5, we should think it well calcu. 
ated to meet the wants ef religious Societies. Asa book 
of religious etry, suited to the reading of a person of 
1efined taste, it is s tor to any collection that we 
have examined. Besides the tient fiytane of the Eng. 
lish lyrical poets, it contains many *‘sacred songs,” 
— the pens of Longfellow, Bryant, Pierpont, Bulfinch, 
star 8 Whittier, amin Frothingham ana others of 
These Hymus are among the best in the collecti 
the compilers have done the religi ic a favor 
on perm os the religious public a favor 
[From the Boston Courier. ] 
**A more valuable collection of devotional 
feel confident has never been issued. "le Soothe ws 
been made by Editors possessing the requisite taste and 
poetic feeling for such a task, and hardly any one will 
take up the book for the first time without reading 
every line it contains. A volume so delightful in its 
designs and execution must find a wide circulation in 
our Churches, and among the family circles of our coun- 
ry. 
[From the Boston Transcript. ] 
“While many of the beautiful hymns of Watts and 
Wes'ey are here retained, there is many a Gem of de- 
Votional poetry not so well known, selected from Bow. 
ring, Roscoe, Sterling, Montgomery, Milman, Heber, 
Gray, Bulfinch, Keble, Follen and others, whose 
genius in this department of writing requires no further 
ee than the perusal of the hymns in this collec. 
ion. 
pe sre of examining this work with the 
view of introducing it may obtain copies, gratis, on : 
plication to the Publishers. é oat” 


WILLIAM &. GASH, 


IMPORTER OF 
CHINA, GLASS & CROCKERY WARE, 
AND DEALER IN 
Britannia Ware, Tea Trays, Knives & Forks, 
SOLAR, ASTRAL & MANTEL LAMPs, 
GIRANDOLES, CANDELEBRAS, &c., 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL, 
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WATERMAN’S PATENT LAMP TEA KET- 
TLE. 

Every year since the introduction of the Cooking 
Range, at the approach of Summer, I have had many, 
and urgent calls for an aiticle to boil water in, without 
making a fire in the range. ‘The above is the result of 
my endeavors to answer the call, and is to my entire 
satisfaction. It will be found both useful and economi- 
cal in hot weather, to all who cook by Range, and at 
all seasons, to families that board either at Hotels or 
elsewoere. To Ladies keeping house in a suug way, 
and performing their domestic duties from choice, it is 
invaluable, and will answer for the Bachelor io his 
dreary lodging-room. 


WATERMAN’S PATENT BROILER. 


This article was invented for the special benefit of 
those who cook by Range, but experience has proved 
it to be equally beneficial when used on cooking stoves, 
or before the wood fire. It combines economy with 
convenience, aod gives entire satisfaction to all who 
have given it a thorough trial, as it saves all the fat and 
juices of tha meat, and prevents the unpleasant odor 
always attending the process of broiling by the old 
method. 

N. B. Turn the steak frequently while broiling, 
and it will be the sooner and better cooked. 


WATERMAN’S HOUSE LANTERN. 


That safety and convenience should prompt every 
house-keeper to have a lantern is an indisputable fact. 
The objections to those now in use, are, that when the 
glass is broken the remaining portion has to be thrown 
away (although it costs twice as much as the glass) 
and the top cannot be cleansed of the soot that collects 
in it. My lantern is so arranged, that a new glass can 
be put in for the cost of the glass alone; and the top, 
being moveable, can be kept as clean as any other part, 
thus becoming a reflector, instead of an absorbent of 
light, as in the old ones. The top being flat, any ves- 
sel can be put thereon, where hot water will be always 
in readiness, in case of sickness during the night, or for 
the gentleman’s shaving water in the morning, thus an- 
swering the double purpose of a nursery Ja:np aud lan- 
tern. (Regis. for Pat. 1848.) 


WATERMAN’S FOUNTAIN COFFEE FILTER. 


Through all the years of my experience as a Kitchen 
furnisher, I have sought for a coffee machine, that the 
cook could manage, and always bring to the table pure 
extract of coffee without sediment, and have not found 
it; hence the necessity for improvement; the result, 
(after many experiments) is, the fountain filter, by 
which, cooks of the smallest iatellectual capacity, can 
always put upon the table the purest coffee, with the 
least possible trouble to themselves and the most com- 
fort to their employers. (Registered for Patent 1848.) 

INFANTS’ BATH TUB. 

The utility of this article is so self-evident, that it 
has long been considered an indispensable appendage 
to the nursery,—its peculiar form making it easy for 
the child, and convenient for the nurse, it being light to 
handle and readily emptied, both ends forming a spout 
to pour from. Since its introduction (about the same 
time with my Bath Pan for adults,) I have not been 
called upon to make one of the old patiera, or alter this 
in any way, it having given entire satisfaction as it 
was first made. The sale has been steadily on the in- 
crease ever since, and as it has been copied by many 
other manufacturers, it may be considered as having 
gained a worthy reputation, oa the strength of its 
own merits. 

The above named articles, invented by the subscri- 
ber, are manufactured and for sale at his Kitchen 
Furnishing Ware Rooms, 83 and 85 Corohill, 6 and 
8 Brattle and 73 Court street. 

The place for all on the eve of housekeeping, and 
those alrea‘ly established, to procure every article ap- 
pertaining to the kitchen deparment, of the best quality 
and at the lowest prices. Goods sent to all parts of the 
City and adjacent towns, free of expense to the pur- 

aser. Those visiting the City by Railroad, can have 
their goods packed and sent to the Depot, in season 
for the evening train, by making their selection in the 
early part of the day. 

NATH’L. WATERMAN. 
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“THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED.” 


ROM one of the leading Booksellers in England— 

“WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY IS 
THE ONLY ONE TO SUCCEED HERE,” Lon- 
don, May, 1849. 

*<Our purpose is,—simply to recommend the present 
edition of it, (Webster’s Quarto ee wget with its 
copious additions to the text, as a highly valuable pub- 
lication. We hope that it will obtain a wide and pro- 
fitable circulation.”»—North American Review, Jaau- 
ary, 1848. 

[By a judge.” I regard this book as the most suc- 
cessful effort—the best published American book up to 
this time.—James Brown, Esq., firm of Little & 
Brown of Boston, Feb. 1848. ie : 

‘The very large and increasing demand for this work‘ 
iets ah S ieallle evidence to the publishers that it 
is highly ‘acceptable to the es body of the American 
people.”—The testimony of Booksellers is abundant, 
that it is “the only one’’ that does ‘*succeed here,’? in 
the United States. oe 

blished by G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., 
an for sale he all Booksellers, = june28 


‘THE CHEAP RELIGIOUS LIBRARY. 


N order to meeta demand which is said to exist 
among us for cheap editions of religious books, the 
subscribers propose publishing a series to be called The 
Cheap Religious Library. is Library will comprize 
volumes of Sermons, books Devotional, and Consola- 
ne volumes of Sacred Poetry, and Biography. ; 
he limited sale of Unitarian publications being said 
by some to be solely owing to their high price, we in- 
tend to test the truth ot this statement by selling the 
volumes of this Series at a rate so low as to forma 
new era iu the publication of books of this class. 
The first volume is now in course of 

















preparation. 
the . Each work will be neatly, sercagiy, and 
enor bound. CROSBY & NI LS. 


No, 262 
WASHINGTON STREET, 
Corner of Avon Place, 
BOSTON. 
W. E. C., invites his former customers, and all pur. 
chasers to examine his new stock of Iron, Stonxz 
Cuisa and Dinner Ware. 
Particular attention tem to furnishing Hotels 
and Families with Wares imported expressly 
for the purpose, which cannot fail to give 
entire satisfaction. 
Glass made and cut to order. Lamps of every descrip- 
tion repaired at short notice. 
WARE LOANED FOR BALLS AND PARTIES. 
march3 
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Albion Life Insurance Co. 
LONDON, NEW YORK, AND BOSTON. 
Instituted in 1805.—Empowered by Act of Parliament. 
CAPITAL $5,000,000. 
A portion of which is invested in United States Stocks. 
DIRECTORS. 
Mattuew Harrison, Esq., Chairman. 
Joun Hamppen GLepstTangs, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
Thomas Starling Benson, Esq. 
James Whatman Bosanquet, Esq. 
Frederick Burmester, Esq. 
Joha Coningham, Esq. 
Frederick Dawes Danvers, Esq. 
Samuel Heary Teash Hecker, Esq. 
David Riddall Roper, Esq. 
Charles Russell, Esq., M. P. 
Kennard Smith, Esq. 
Edward Stewart, Esq. 


BANKERS.—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Puysicians. 


Edward Bright, Esq., M. D., London. 

John W. Francis, Esq., M. D , New York. 

J. B. 8. Jackson, Esq., M. D., Boston. 
Surceons. 

William Lobb, Esq., London. 

4d. C. Beales, Esq., New York. 

J. Mason Warren, Esq., Boston. 

Secretary—Epwin Cuaruton, Esq. 
Actuary—Joun Le Carre.ary, Eso. 
Agents at Boston.—Messrs. Wittiam Haves and Sanv 

EL Pace. 


Bonus.—Eighty per cent., or four fifths of the profits re- 
turned to the Policy Holders every three years, with- 
out any deduction or reservation whatever. 


The ALBION is a “Mixed” Company, combining «! 
the advantages of the Mutual system, with all the securily 
of a Joint Stock Company. It was established in te 
year 1805, and it consists of a highly respectable body ¢ 
Proprietors, who, independently of a large paid up capits 
and accumulated profits of the Company, are individually 
liable, to the extent of their respective shares, for all thé 
Company’s engagements. It offers Greater advantages; 
without exposing the assured to any. of the risks of Mutus 
Societies, as it RETURNS EIGHTY PER CENT. of ins profit 
in CASH, every THREE YEARS, at compoaud interest, WITH 
OUT ANY DEDUCTION OR RESERVATION WHATEYER— 
whereas, in Mutval insurance offices no secuRITY OF THE 
KIND EXISTS, the profits are held responsible for the \oss- 
es, and the Premiums are always liable to be raised, of 
the sum insured diminished, according to the exigencit* 
of the Society; and if at any time, whether from miscot- 
duct or misfortune, the affairs of the Society become i 
reparably involved, there exists neither capital nor stock- 
holders to fall back upon, to mitigate the distress to which 
such an event must necessarily give rise. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 


Perrsct sécurirvy, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of forty years stand 
ing. 

PREMIUMS MAY BE PAID QUARTERLY, half yearly, or 80- 
nually. 

Wien THE INSURANCE IS FOR THE WHOLE term of life, 
haifthe premium may remain unpuid for five years, 08 

aying interest. 

. haps Poxicy Hotpsrs participate at once in all “sod 
profits of the Company, from the date of the payment 0 
the first premium, and share in the first division of oe 
profits—not being compelled to wait five years, as in “ 

other companies, before becoming entitled to share in the 
profits. s 

EIGHTY PER CENT., on Four FirTHs of the peotn, . 
the business, both in Europe and America, are pa ied 
Cash, or taken in reduction of annual premium, or ap? .. 
in angmentation of the sum insured, at the option of ! 
policy holder. 

No CHarce For Potcy, or medical examination. 

No CHARGE For s£a RISK, to or from Europe, at #! 
season of the year. 

Poticy Ma:peness THE ALBION donot sink the amor"! 
of their premium, but the insared is benefited every th ‘ 
year during his own life, by the receipt of his profits!" 
Cash—thus rendering his payment to the company ood 
vestment at interest. independent of securing a prin“? 
beyond every contingency, to his family. 

Low Premiums for short terms of lite. ‘ie 

Policies are, granted to secure the payment of the a 
cipal, on the insured attaining the age of sixty; an 
previously, the sum is paid to his family or other Fé? 
sentatives. ‘i 
A FAIR CONPENSATION allowed on surrender of life P° 
cies tu the Company. the 

The undersigned having been appointed Agents © fot 
ALBION at Boston, are prepared to receive propossl a, 
insurances on Lives, toany amount not exceeding $1" 
or less than $500, and are empowered, in unexoeptins of 
cases,'to grant policies without reference to the oe 
Directors at London, Parties desirous of availing ny 
selves of the benefits of Life Insurance are respect{¥ te a 
vited toexamine into the advantages offered hy this seem, 
pany before taking out policies elsewhere. Prospec ica 
and all requisite iaformation can be obtained oD app 
tion at our office. 

WILLIAM re Agents to the Company 
BamMveL Pace. for Boston and ncamg me 
jane30—s ly No. 5 Merchant’s Exchange, 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINER. 
TO THE EARLY SUBSCRIBER® 


them 
OSE having the earliest vols., ecan have 
bound ia ibaneee style with the late voles (ey 
neatly and ») for 80 cents a vol. ‘oa 
1844 and since, will be bound for 25 conts o Faure 
the same style of binding will be continued ia LS 
vols. "GROSBY & NICHOLS, 
aglS. 111 Washington 














CROSBY & NICHOLS, “ 
PUBLISH this day The pang Earths 
4 wages jatto 
American, fiom the 8d London edition, with an 
1 vol. 25 cents. : 
sar Moho 8 “il Washington St 
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TERMS.—T#H 
nonths or Two 
paid in advance. 


“To individuals 


five capjes, 4.sixt 
No subscriptio 
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